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ALONG THE 
NORTH SHORE 


There is no more convenient and attrac- 
tive resort than Cottage Park. With ele- 
vated grounds, acres of lawns, hundreds 
of grand old trees, 800 ft. of shore ; swim- 
ming pool 90x90, sun parlor, steam heat, 
roque, golf, tennis: guests of high char- 
acter; hotel has spacious halls, rooms 
and parlors. 


Rev. Thos. J. Villers, D.D., has kindly 
allowed me to use this letter. He has charge 
of the Grace Baptist Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
being one of the largest and most. beautiful 
edifices in the country. He officiated at Tre- 
mont Temple when a guest at Cottage Park. 


Indianapolis, Dec. 6, 1905 
Dear Mr. Belcher : — 

Mrs. Villers and myself were thoroughly 
pleased with your hotel last summer. The beauly 
and quiel of the grounds, the choice character of 
your guests, the delicate and bountiful meals, 
the altentive kindness of the employes, and the 
entire absence of all objectionable features, made 
Cottage Park an ideal resting place for us. 

Sincerely pours, 


Thos. J. Villers. 


Weekly terms, single $12, couple $20 up; 
private bathroom $5; furnished 9-room 
cottage, modern conveniences, with meals 
at hotel: rent $225 for season; references, 
letters, booklet. Tel. 


0. F. BELCHER, Winthrop, lass. 











VISIT OUR NEW 


UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT 


WHITNEY’S 


Temple Place and West Street 
BOSTON 














IF YOU ARE 
LOOKING UP RESORTS 
FOR THE SUMMER 


Send for illustrated and des- 
criptive booklet of 


THE PROSPECT HOUSE 


Mt. Holyoke 


Post Office, Telephone and 
Telegraph address 


| NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


A resort that does not attract 
the frivolous, but those who 
enjoy nature and fine scenery 
and appreciate a homelike 
and restful spot. 


RATES, $2.50 and $3.00 per day 
$15.00 to $20.00 per week 


OPEN MAY 29 TO OCTOBER 1 











The Lancaster Inn 


ITUATED in the centre of the pic- 

turesque town of Lancaster, Mass., 

combines the attractions of deautijul 
scenery, restful and healthful environment, 
and first-class equipment and cutsine, 
which makes it 

An Unsurpassed Summer Resort 

A large vegetable garden, and a fine herd 
of Jersey cows contribute fresh supplies 
for the table. The Inn is finely shaded: 
there are 450 feet of piazzas and balcon- 
ies, and 75 miles of perfectly-kept roads 
invite to driving. A library of 30,000 
volumes, four churches, and the post office, 
where six mails a day are received, are 
close athand. There are delightful 

Walks, Canoeing and Fishing 
for lovers of out-door life. The Inn is 
supplied with pure running water from 
the Wekepeke Springs. Electric cars 
pass the house, and the steam railway 
station is 1-4 of a mile distant. 

For further particulars and illustrated 
booklets, address 


E. A. DORE & CO., Props. 
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THE SEA-SWALLOW. 


All wings thou art, all wings and ar- 
rowy power, 
Flashing like foam along the break- 
er’s crest; 
All grace, careening lazily at rest; 
Poised in the luminous heights that are 
thy dower. 
White on the dimpling waves, 
some sea-flower 
Floating by fairy isles, thou slum- 
berest; 
Swifter than winds hurled screaming 
from the West, 
Thou launchest fearless from thine airy 
tower. 


like 


Mate of the storm and wild wide ocean 
skies, 
Had I thy lordship over seas and air, 
To what strange heights might I uplift 
mine eyes! 
What empyrean deeps might I not 
dare! 
But I am bound to Earth and blind 
surmise, 
And thou, Dark Soul, thou soarest 
unaware. 
H. Greenham. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE COLONIST’S CRY. 


It’s cruel of you, Springtime, 
folks are growing old, 

To set their hearts a-longing for banks 
of primrose gold, 

Green willows by the river, gold king- 
cups by the Colne 

Where every breath 
jewel every stone. 


when 


is perfume, a 


Lambs call about the meadows, the 
rooks are on the plough, 

The thrush is singing anthems, buds 
gem the apple bough; 

The dreamy shadows nestle in streets 
of sunlit gray, - 

Whilst we’re away from England, six 
thousand miles away. 


I see Mount Baker’s summit, a cone of 
rosy show— 


The Sea-Swallow, Etc. 








Where waves broke, bloom the lilies: 
the fields of ocean glow 

As God’s sign gleams in heaven: the 
rocks are pink with foam 

Of ribes and of stonecrop—our hearts 

cry out for Home! 


For the narrow lanes of England, 
where may meets overhead; 
Where living hamlets cluster round 
dreamlands of their dead; 
Where Hope has met fulfilment, Ambi- 

tion reached its goal, 
Each acre had its story, each home- 
stead found its soul. 


Where all the earth is mellowed, and 
Nature’s wood lyre strung 

To loves our maidens whispered, the 
songs our people sung; 

Where some girl’s face is smiling in 
ev’ry op’ning rose, 

Some hearts of England speaking in 
ev’ry wind that blows. 


O England, Songland, Springland! m 
wander whilst we live: 
To broaden Britain’s Empire, the best 
we have we give: 
Surely they sleep the soundest in 
Mother’s lap who.lie, 
We have worked, our strength is ended: 
Ah! call us home to die. 
Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 
Pier Island, British Columbia. 
The Spectator. 


IN THE VAL D’ARNO. 


A rhythm of song is in the breeze; 
Out comes the Moon, and at her side, 
Upon a shadowy floor and wide 

I watch the dancing of the trees: 


Slowly they move, all hand in hand, 
Young maples, virgin mulberries; 
The shadows flow about their knees 

Obedient to the song’s command: 


Were ever dancers fair as these 
Under the moonlight, garlanded 
From hill to hill together, led 

By the dim music of the breeze? 

Henry Byran Binns. 
The Academy. 
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THE DIVINE AND THE HUMAN; 


oR, 


THREE MORE DEATHS.' 


By Lzo ToLsToy. 
Translated by V. Tchertkoff* and E. A. 
PART L 


It was in the seventies in Russia, dur- 
ing the climax of the struggle between 
the revolutionists and the Government. 

The Governor-General of the South- 
ern Provinces, a big German with 
drooping moustaches, a hard look, and 
an inexpressive face, wearing a mili- 
tary tunic with a white cross (the Or- 
der of St. George) round his neck, was 
sitting one evening at his study table 
lighted with four candles with green 
shades, reading and signing papers 
which had been left by his secretary. 
“General Aide-de-camp so and so,” he 
kept writing with a long flourish as he 
laid aside one paper after another. 

Amongst the documents was a war- 
rant for the hanging of the graduate 
of the Novorossisk University, Anatole 
Svetlogoub, for being concerned in a 
plot against the existing Government— 
the General, frowning significantly, 
signed this also. With his white del- 
icate hands wrinkled with age and 
washing, he neatly adjusted the edges 
of the papers and placed them aside. 

The following paper concerned the 
paying of accounts for the removal of 
provisions for the troops. He was at- 
tentively reading this paper, asking 
himself whether the sums had been 
reckoned correctly or not, when he sud- 
denly recalled tu mind a conversation 
with his assistant about the case of 


1 The sub-title, “Three More Deaths,” alludes 
to another story, entitled “Three Deaths,” 
written by Tolstoy in the year 1859, which 
English readers may find in vol. iii. “Works 
of Tolstoy” (Dent and Co.), and also in Mr. W. 


Svetlogoub. The General was of opin- 
ion that the dynamite found in Svetlo- 
goub’s possession did not yet prove his 
criminal intention. The assistant, on 
the other hand, insisted on the fact that 
besides the dynamite there was much 
evidence proving that Svetlogoub was 
the head of a band. And having re- 
called this, the General began to weigh 
the matter, and under his padded tunic, 
with facings down the front as hard as 
cardboard, his heart began to beat ir- 
regularly, and he breathed so heavily 
that the big white cross, object of his 
joy and pride, moved on his breast. 
“It is not too late to recall the secre- 
tary, and the warrant can be, if not 
cancelled, at least postpaned. 

“Shall I recall him or shall I not?’ 

His heart beat yet more irregularly. 
He rang the bell. The attendant en- 
tered with quick, noiseless steps. 

“Has Ivan Matveyevich gone yet?” 

“No, your Excellency, he is in the 
office.” 

The General's heart kept alternately 
stopping and giving quick jerks. He 
remembered the warning of the doctor 
who had a few days previously exam- 
ined his heart. 

“Above all,” said the doctor, “as soon 
as you feel that you have a heart, cease 
your work and distract yourself. Emo- 
tion of any kind is bad for you. Do 


Heinemann’s edition of Tolstoy’s works. — 
Trans. 

2 Editor of ‘“‘The Free Age Press,” Christ- 
church, Hants. 
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not permit it upon any consideration.” 

“May I be allowed to call him?’ 

“No, it is not necessary,” said the 
General. “Yes,” said he to himself, 
“indecision agitates one more than any- 
thing. It is signed and there’s an end 
of it.” “Ein jeder macht sich sein Bett 
und muss d’rauf schlafen,” he repeated 
to himself his favorite proverb. “Be- 
sides, it does not concern me. I am 
the agent of a higher will and should 
be above all such considerations,” he 
added, contracting his brows in order 
to call forth in himself that hardness 
which was not present in his heart. 

Then he remembered his last inter- 
view with the Emperor—how the Em- 
peror, assuming a severe expression 
and directing his glassy look at him, 
said: “I rely on you: as you have not 
spared yourself in war, you will act 
with equal determination in the strug- 
gle with the Radicals—you will not al- 
low yourself to be either deceived or 
intimidated. Good-bye.” And the Em- 
peror embraced him, presenting his 
shoulder to be kissed. The General re- 
called this and how he had answered 
the Emperor: “My one desire is to sur- 
render my life for the service of my 
sovereign and my country.” 

And remembering the feeling of ser- 
vile unction which he had then experi- 
enced in the consciousness of self-sac- 
rificing devotion to his sovereign, he 
dispelled from his mind the thought 
which had for a moment upset him, 
signed the remaining papers, and again 
rang the bell. 

“Is the tea served?” he asked. 

“It is about to be _ served, 
Excellency.” 

“Very well, you can go.” 

The General gave a deep sigh, and 
rubbing the place where his heart was, 
with heavy steps went out into the big 
empty hall and aiong its freshly pol- 
ished parquet floor, and into the draw- 
ing-room from whence voices could be 
heard. 


your 
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The General’s wife had visitors: the 
Governor with his wife, and an unmar- 
ried princess—a great patriot; also an 
officer of the Guards engaged to the 
General’s only unmarried daughter. 

The General’s wife, a slight woman 
with thin lips and a cold expression on 
her face, was seated at a little low 
table, on which was placed the tea 
service with a silver kettle over a 
spirit-lamp. With an affectedly sad 
voice she was telling the Governor’s 
wife, a stout lady dressed to look 
young, about her anxiety for her hus- 
band’s health. 

“Every day fresh and new reports 
disclose plots and all kinds of dreadful 
things . . . and all this falls on Basil— 
he has to settle everything.” 

“Oh, don’t speak about it,” said the 
princess—“je deviens féroce quand je 
pense & cette maudite engeance.” 

“Yes, yes, it is dreadful. Would you 
believe it, he works twelve hours a 
day, and with his weak heart? I am 
actually afraid that...” 

Seeing her husband enter she did not 
finish. “Yes, you must certainly go to 
hear him. Barbini is a wonderful 
tenor,” she said, smiling pleasantly at 
the Governor’s wife, and alluding to a 
newly-arrived singer as naturally as if 
they had only just been talking about 
him. 

The General’s daughter, a good-look- 
ing, strongly-built girl, was sitting with 
her fiancé in the far corner of the draw- 
ing-room behind a Chinese screen. 
They got up and approached her 
father. 

“Dear me, we’ve not even seen each 
other yet to-day,” said the General, 
kissing his daughter and shaking 
hands with the young man. 

Having greeted the guests the Gen- 
eral seated himself at the little table 
and entered into conversation with the 
Governor about the latest news. 

“No, no, don’t talk business, it is for- 
bidden,” said the General’s wife, inter- 
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rupting what the Governor was saying. 
“Ah! here comes Kopyef; he will tell 
us something funny.” 

“Good-evening, Kopyef.” 

And Kopyef, noted for his wit and 
humor, did indeed relate the latest 
anecdote, which made every one laugh. 


IL. 


“But no, this cannot be, it cannot, it 
cannot! Let me go!” Svetlogoub’s 
mother was shrieking, endeavoring to 
tear herself out of the hands of a 
schoolmaster, her son’s companion, and 
a doctor who were trying to hold 
her. 

Svetlogoub’s mother was an agree- 
able-looking woman, not old, with curls 
turning gray and stars of wrinkles 
around her eyes. The teacher, Svetlo- 
goub’s friend, having learnt that the 
death warrant was signed, wished to 
prepare her for the dreadful news; but 
the moment he began to speak about 
her son, she, by the tone of his voice 
and the timidity of his look, guessed 
that what she feared had happened. 

This was taking place in a small 
room in the best hotel of the town. 

“Why are you holding me? Let me 
go!” she cried, struggling to free her- 
self from the doctor, an old friend of 
the family, who was with one hand 
holding her by her thin elbow, and with 
the other placing a small phial of drops 
upon an oval table in front of the 
couch. She was glad they were hold- 
ing her, for she felt she must do some- 
thing, yet did not know what, and was 
afraid of herself. 

“Do compose yourself. Here, take 
some valerian drops,” said the doctor, 
offering her some cloudy liquid in a 
wine-glass. 

She suddenly became silent and al- 
most doubling herself up, and bending 
her head down on to her flat breast 
closed her eyes, and sank on the sofa. 
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And she recalled how her son three 
months ago had taken leave of her 
with a sad, mysterious face. Then she 
saw him as a boy of eight in a velvet 
jacket with little bare legs and long, 
wavy curls of light hair. 

“And it is to him, to him, this very 
boy ... that they will do it.” She 
started up, pushed the table aside, and 
tore herself away from the doctor, but 
on reaching the door she again sank 
into an arm-chair. 

“And they say there is a God! What 
God is it, if he permits this. The devil 
take him, this God!” She screamed, al- 
ternately sobbing, and shrieking with 
hysterical laughter. “They will hang, 
they will hang the one who has sacri- 
ficed everything, all his career, who de- 
voted all his fortune to others, to the 
people, who gave away everything,” 
she said, although she had previously 
always rebuked her son for that which 
she was now admiring as his merit and 
self-sacrifice. “And they will do it to 
him, to him. And you say there is a 
God!” she cried out. 

“But I don’t say anything; I .only 
beg you to take these drops.” 

“I don’t want anything. Ha, ha, ha!” 
she shrieked and sobbed, giving way 
to her despair. 

Towards night she was so exhausted 
that she could no longer either speak or 
cry, and merely gazed into space with 
a fixed, wild expression. The doctor 
gave her an injection of morphia and 
she fell asleep. 

The sleep was dreamless, but the re- 
turn to consciousness was even worse 
than before. The most dreadful thing 
was that people could be so cruel, not 
only these awful generals with their 
clean-shaven faces and these gen- 
darmes, but every one—every one. 
The chambermaid with her quiet face 
who came to do the room: and the 
neighbors in the next room who cheer- 
fully greeted each other and laughed 
as if nothing had happened. 
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III. 


Svetlogoub had been in solitary con- 
finement for more than a month, and 
during that time he had gone through 
much inner experience. 

From childhood Svetlogoub had in- 
stinctively felt the wrong of his priv- 
ileged position as a wealthy man, and al- 
though he tried to stifle this feeling, yet 
when he noticed the destitution of the 
people, and sometimes simply when he 
himself felt especially happy and joyous, 
and began to compare his position with 
that of the peasants, old people, women, 
and children, he felt ashamed. They 
were born, grew up, and died not only 
devoid of all those pleasures which he 
enjoyed without appreciating, but were 
never free from unremitting toil and 
want. Having finished at the Uni- 
versity, in order to free himself from 
this sense of wrong-doing, he organized 
on his estate a model school, and co- 
operative stores, and a home for the 
destitute and aged. But, strange as it 
may appear, whilst engaged with these 
things he felt still more ashamed with 
regard to the people than when he had 
formerly revelled with his friends in 
town, or spent money on expensive rid- 
ing horses. He felt that all this was 
not the right thing; and worse still: 
that there was something bad, some- 
thing morally repugnant, in it. 

At such a period of disillusionment he 
went to Kief, and there met one of his 
most intimate university friends. This 
man three years later was executed in 
the moat of the Kief fortress. 

He was an impulsive, enthusiastic 
man of great ability, and persuaded 
Svetlogoub to join a society for the pur- 
pose of enlightening the people, instill- 
ing in them a sense of their rights and 
organizing them into collective groups, 
with the intention of freeing them from 
the power of the landowners and the 
Government. Intercourse with this 
man and his friends served to bring 
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to a definite point that which Svetlo- 
goub had hitherto but vaguely realized. 
He now understood what he had to do. 
He returned to the country and there, 
whilst maintaining his connection with 
these new friends, began quite a new 
life. He became a schoolmaster, organ- 
ized adult classes, read to them books 
and pamphlets, and explained to the 
peasants their position. Beside this, he 
published prohibited literature and de- 
voted out of his income all he could 
spare, without depriving his mother of 
anything, to the organization of similar 
centres in other villages. 

At the outset of this new activity 
Svetlogoub encountered two unexpected 
obstacles: one of them was that the 
majority of the people were not only 
indifferent to his propaganda, but 
treated him almost contemptuously 
(only in rare cases did individuals un- 
derstand and sympathize with him, and 
they were often people of doubtful 
character). The other obstacle came 
from the Government. His school was 
proscribed, police raids took place at 
his and his friends’ houses, and his 
books and papers were confiscated. 

Svetlogoub did not pay much atten- 
tion to the first obstacle—the indiffer- 
ence of the people—being too revolted 
by the other persecutions of the Gov- 
ernment, senseless and insulting as 
they were. This was experienced also 
by his comrades in their activities in 
other localities, and the feeling of re- 
sentment against the Government, be- 
ing mutually encouraged, reached such 
a degree that the majority of the group 
decided ‘upon active strife with the 
Government. 

The head of this new departure was 
a certain Mejenetsky—regarded by 
every one as a man of unflinching will 
and invincible logic, who was entirely 
devoted to the cause of the revolution. 

Svetlogoub submitted himself to the 
influence of this leader, and gave him- 
self up to terroristic propaganda with 
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same energy with which he 
worked amongst the 


the 
had previously 
peasants. 

This activity was dangerous, but it 
was ‘precisely the danger which at- 
tracted Svetlogoub. 

He said to himself: “Either victory 
or martyrdom—and if even martyrdom 
that will also be victory for the cause 
in the future.” And the fire which 
had kindled in him, far from going 
out during the seven years of his revo- 
lutionary period, kept growing in in- 
tensity, encouraged by the love and re- 
gard of those amongst whom he moved. 

He attached no importance to the fact 
that he had surrendered almost all his 
fortune—the part he had inherited from 
his father—to this cause, neither did he 
to the labors and the want which he 
had often to undergo in his work. One 
thing only pained him: it was the grief 
he caused by this activity to his mother, 
and the young lady, her ward, who 
lived with his mother, and who loved 
him. 

Latterly a fellow-terrorist whom he 
did not much like, an unpleasant man, 
being worried by the police, asked him 
to hide some dynamite. Svetlogoub 
consented all the more unhesitatingly 
for the very reason that he did not like 
this comrade, and on the following day 
a police descent was made on his rooms 
and the dynamite discovered. To all 
the questions as to how and from where 
he had procured it Svetlogoub made no 
answer. 

And thus the martyrdom he expected 
had begun. For some time past when 
so many of his friends had been ex- 
ecuted, incarcerated and exiled, when 
so many women had suffered, Svetlo- 
goub almost desired martyrdom for 
himself, and during the first period of 
his arrest and examination he felt a 
great elation, indeed, almost joy. 

This feeling remained with him when 
he was stripped, searched, and brought 
into his cell, and when the iron door 
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was locked upon him. But when there 
passed a day, another, a third, a whole 
week, another, and again another week 
spent in the dirty, damp cell filled with 
vermin, in enforced idleness and sol- 
itude broken only by communications 
through knocks with fellow-prisoners in 
neighboring cells, who transmitted only 
evil and sad news, and at times by 
the cross-examinations of hard and 
hostile men, who endeavored to entice 
from him indictments of his comrades— 
his moral, as well as his physical, 
strength gradually weakened, he be- 
came completely depressed, and desired 
only, as he said to himself, some end 
to this unbearable position. His an- 
guish was increased by the doubt that 
had arisen in his mind concerning his 
endurance. During the second month 
he caught himself at the thought of 
stating the whole truth in order to be 
released. He was horrified at his 
frailty, and no longer found in himself 
his usual strength, but hated and de- 
spised himself, feeling still greater 
anguish. 

And, most dreadful of all, in prison 
he had come to feel such regret for his 
young strength and for the joys he 
had sacrificed so easily whilst at lib- 
erty, and which now appeared to him 
so enchanting, that he regretted the loss 
of what he had regarded as good, and 
sometimes even questioned all his 
former activity. Thoughts occurred to 
him as to how happily and well he 
might have lived at liberty, in the coun- 
try, or abroad amongst beloved and 
loving people; marry her, or perhaps 
another, and together live a_ bright, 
simple, joyful life. 


IV. 


During one of the painfully monot- 
onous days of the second month of his 
imprisonment the governor of the 
prison, during his usual round, gave 
Svetlogoub a little book with a gilded 
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cross on its brown cover, saying that 
the wife of the Provincial Governor had 
left some New Testaments which he 
was permitted to distribute amongst 
the prisoners. Svetlogoub thanked him, 
and with a slight smile placed the book 
on the little table screwed against the 
wall. 

When he had left, Svetlogoub com- 
municated by knocks with his neigh- 
bor about the governor’s visit, who 
had brought no fresh news but only 
given him a Testament, and the neigh- 
bor answered that the same had hap- 
pened to him. 

Then Svetlogoub opened the little 
book, the leaves of which had stuck 
together from the damp, and began to 
read. He had never yet read the Tes- 
tament as an ordinary book. All he 
knew about it was that which at school 
the Scripture master had gone through, 
and whicb the priests and deacons 
read, intoning, in church. 

“Chap. I. The book of the generation 
of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the 
son of Abraham. Abraham begat 
Isaac, and Isaac begat Jacob, and Ja- 
cob begat Judas...” he read. “And 
Zorobabel begat Abiud .. .” he contin- 
ued to read. All this was just what he 
expected: strange, confused, and idle 
nonsense. If he were not in prison 
he could not have finished one page, 
but here he continued to read for the 
sake of reading. He read the first 
chapter about the birth from a virgin, 
and about the prophecy consisting in 
that the one born should be called Em- 
manuel, which means: “God with us.” 
“Where does the prophecy come in?” 
thought he, and continued reading. He 
read also the second chapter about the 
moving star, and the third about John 
who fed on locusts, and then fourth 
about some Devil or other proposing to 
Christ a gymnastic performance from a 
roof. So uninteresting did all this ap- 
pear to him that, notwithstanding the 
tedium of prison, he was already go- 
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ing to close the book and commence his 
usual evening occupation of taking off 
his shirt to catch fleas—when he re- 
called to mind how, at his examination 
for the fifth form, he had forgotten 
one of the Beatitudes, and how the red- 
faced, curly-haired priest suddenly got 
angry and gave him a low mark. He 
could not now recall which Beatitude 
it was, so read them through. “Blessed 
are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness sake: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven,” he read. “This 
might refer to us,” thought he. 
“Blessed are ye, when men shall re- 
vile you and persecute you. ... Rejoice 
and be exceedingly glad . . . for so per- 
secuted they the prophets which were 
before you. ... Ye are the salt of the 
earth. But if the salt have lost his 
savor, wherewith shall it be salted? It 
is thenceforth good for nothing, but 
to be cast out, and to be trodden under 
foot of men.” 

“This quite applies to us,” he thought, 
and continued reading. Having read 
the fifth chapter he paused. “Be not 
angry, do not commit adultery, suffer 
evil, love your enemies.” 

“Yes, were every one to live thus,” 
he reflected, “no revolution would be 
necessary.” 

Reading further he penetrated deeper 
and deeper into the meaning of those 
passages which were comprehensible. 
The more he read the more he became 
impressed with the idea that something 
specially significant was to be found in 
this book; something at once deep, sim- 
ple, and touching, something he had 
never heard before, but with which he 
felt he had been acqtainted long ago. 

“Then said Jesus unto his disciples, 
If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me. 

“For whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it; and whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake, shall find it. 

“For what is a man profited, if he 
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shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?” 

“Yes, yes, this is it,” he exclaimed 
with tears in his eyes. “This is pre- 
cisely what I wished to do; yes, this 
is what I wanted, just to surrender my 
soul; not to preserve but to give it up. 
In this is joy, in this is life. Much 
have I done in the eyes of men, for 
human glory,” thought he, “not the 
glory of the crowd, but the glory of 
having the good opinion of those whom 
I respected and loved: of Natasha, of 
Dmityri Shelomof; then came doubts 
and I was uneasy. I felt at peace only 
when I acted simply because my soul 
urged it, when I wished to give up my- 
self, the whole of myself...” 

Henceforth Svetlogoub passed the 
greater part of his time in reading 
this book and pondering over that 
which was written in it. This produced 
in him not only a contrite state of mind 
which lifted him out of his surround- 
ings but also an activity of thought 
such as he had never experienced be- 
fore. He wondered why men. all men, 
did not live as was said in this book. 
“To live so is good, not only for one 
man but for all. Were people to live 
thus there would be neither grief nor 
want, only bliss. Could but this finish, 
could but I again live in freedom,” he 
sometimes thought, “they are bound 
to let me out some day or transport me 
to penal labor. It is all the same, 
everywhere one can live thus. And I 
will live so. It is possible and neces- 
sary; not to live so is madness.” 


V. 


During one of such days, when he 
was in a joyous, uplifted state, the 
Governor of the prison entered his cell 
at an unusual time and asked whether 
he felt well and if he desired anything. 
Svetlogoub was astonished, not under- 
standing what this change indicated, 
and asked for cigarettes, expecting a 
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refusal. But the Governor promised to 
send some immediately, and the warder 
did indeed bring him a packet and some 
matches. 

“Some one has probably interceded 
for me,” mused Svetlogoub, and having 
lighted a cigarette he began pacing to 
and fro in his cell, ruminating on the 
meaning of this change. 

The next day he was taken to the 
court. There where he had already 
been several times, they did not ex- 
amine him; but one of the judges, with- 
out looking at him, got up from his 
chair, as also did the others, and hold- 
ing in his hands a paper began reading 
with a loud, unnatural, and inexpres- 


sive voice. 


Svetlogoub listened and looked at the 
faces of the judges. They all avoided 
looking at him, and simply listened 
with a solemn and gloomy air. 

In the paper it was said that Anatole 
Svetlogoub, for having been convicted 
of revolutionary activity with the ob- 
ject of upsetting, in the near or farther 
future, the existing Government, is con- 
demned to the loss of all his rights 
and to capital punishment through 
hanging. 

Svetlogoub listened and understood 
the external meaning of the words pro- 
nounced by the officer. He remarked 
the absurdity of the words “in the near 
or farther future,” and of depriving a 
man of his rights who is condemned to 
death, but he did not at all grasp the 
actual meaning of what had been read 
to him. 

Only after he was told to go, and 
together with a gendarme went into 
the street did he begin to realize what 
had been announced. 

“There is something amiss here, 
something wrong... senseless! It can- 
not be,” he said to himself, as he was 
being driven back to the prison. 

He felt in himself such a strength of 
life that he could not imagine death, 
he could not connect the consciousness 
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of his ego with death, with the ab- 
sence of self. 

Having returned to the prison Svetlo- 
goub sat down on his bed and, closing 
his eyes, endeavored to realize clearly 
that which awaited him, but he could 
not possibly do so. He was quite un- 
able to picture the absence of his own 
existence, or the fact that men could 
desire to kill him. 

“Me, young, kind, happy, beloved by 
so many,” thought he—and recalled to 
mind the love of his mother, Natasha, 
his friends—“‘me to be killed, hanged! 
Who will do it and why? And then 
what will there be when I am no 
longer? It cannot be.” 

The Governor came in. Svetlogoub 
did not at first hear him enter. ; 

“Who is it? What do you want?’ 
said Svetlogoub, not recognizing him. 
“Oh, yes, it is you. Well then, when 
will it be?’ he asked. 

“I do not know,” said the Governor, 
and having stood silent a few seconds 
he suddenly said with an insidious, 
tender voice: “The chaplain is here; he 
would like to prepare... he would like 
to see you...” 

“It is unnecessary, 
don’t need anything. 
Svetlogoub. 

“Well, would you not like to write to 
some one? It is permitted,” said the 
Governor. 

“Yes, yes; send me what is necessary. 
I will write.” 

The Governor left. 

“It is evidently to-morrow morning 
then,” thought Svetlogoub. “This is the 
usual thing. To-morrow morning I 
shall not be. ... No, it can’t be true, 
it must be a dream.” 

But the warder came, the real, fa- 
miliar warder, and brought him two 
pens, ink, and note-paper, and some 
bluish envelopes, and placed the stool 
in front of the table. All this was 
quite real and no dream. 

“I must not think, not think. 


unnecessary: I 
Go away,” cried 


Yes, 
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yes; I will write to mother,” said 
Svetlogoub. He seated himself at the 
table and immediately started to write. 

“My dearest own,” he wrote and be- 
gan to weep. “Forgive me, forgive me 
for all the grief I have caused you. 
Whether I was mistaken or not, I could 
not have done otherwise. One thing I 
beg of you: Forgive me.” “But I have 
already said this,” thought he. “Well, 
it doesn’t matter; there’s no time to 
start the letter again.” “Don’t grieve 
about me,” he wrote on. “A little 
sooner, a little later ... is it not all 
the same? I am not afraid, and do not 
repent of what I have done. I could 
not act otherwise. Only do you for- 
give me; and do not bear ill-feeling to- 
wards them, towards those with whom 
I worked, nor those who are executing 
me. Neither could have done other- 
wise. Forgive them, they know not 
what they do—I dare not refer these 
words to myself, but they are in my 
soul, and uplift and console me. Good- 
bye, I kiss your dear, wrinkled old 
hands.” Two tears one after the other 
fell on the paper and blotted it. “I 
weep, but not from grief or suffering 
but from contrition in the face of the 
most solemn moment of my life, and 
also because I love you. Do not con- 
demn my friends but love them. Es- 
pecially Prohorof, for the very reason 
that he was the cause of my death. 
It is so joyful to love him who is, I 
would not say to blame, but whom one 
could condemn or hate. To love such 
a man—one’s enemy—is such a joy. 
Tell Natasha that her love has been my 
consolation and joy. I did not fully 
realize this, but in the depth of my 
soul I was conscious of it. It was 
easier to live knowing that she existed 
and loved me. Well, I have said all. 
Good-bye.” 

He folded the letter, put it in an en- 
velope, and sat down on his bed, plac- 
ing his hands on his knees and swal- 
lowing his tears. 
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He still could not believe he had to 
die, and again and again asking him- 
self whether he were not asleep, did he 
vainly endeavor to awake. 

This thought suggested to him an- 
other: that all life in this world might 
be a dream the awakening from which 
will be death. And if this be so then 
may not the consciousness of this 
world’s life be the awakening from the 
sleep of a previous life, the details of 
which one does not remember; so that 
life here is not the beginning but only 
a new form, I shall die and pass into a 
new state. 

This idea pleased him, but when he 
wished to rest himself upon it he felt 
that this thought, indeed, no thought of 
any kind, can give fearlessness in the 
face of death. At last he became 
weary. The brain no longer worked: 
he closed his eyes, and for a long time 
sat without thinking. 

He re-read his letter, and noticing 
Prohorof’s name at the end instantly 
remembered that the letter might be 
read, would certainly be read, and that 
this would ruin Prohorof. 

“My God, what have I done,” he ex- 
claimed, and tearing the letter into long 
strips, he carefully burnt them over 
the lamp. 

He had begun to write with despair 
in his heart, and now he felt himself 
in peace, almost joyful. 

He took a fresh sheet and straight- 
way commenced another letter. 
Thoughts one after another crowded 
into his head. 

“My beloved darling Mother,” he 
wrote, his eyes again becoming dim 
with tears, and he had to wipe them 
with the sleeve of his coat in order 
to see what he was writing. 

“How little I knew myself and all 
the power of the love and gratitude to 
you which was always present in my 
heart. Now I know and feel it, and 
when I recall to mind our little differ- 
ences, the unkind words I have ad- 
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dressed to you, I feel pain and shame, 
and can hardly understand how I could 
have done so then. Forgive me and 
remember only the good—if such there 
was in me. 

“Death does not terrify me. To tell 
you the truth I do not understand it, do 
not believe in it. If death, annihila- 
tion, does exist, is it not indifferent 
whether one dies thirty years or thirty 
minutes sooner or later? If death does 
not exist, then it is quite the same 
whether it happens earlier or later.” 

“But why am I philosophizing? 
thought he. “I must say what was in 
the other letter—something good at the 
end. Yes.” “Do not condemn my 
friends but love them, especially the 
one who was the unwitting cause of 
my death. Kiss Natasha for me and 
tell her I always loved her.” 

“How then? What will it be?’ said 
he, reverting to his position. “Nothing? 
No, not nothing. But what then?’ 

All at once it became quite clear to 
him that for a living man there was 
and could be no answer to these 
questions. 

“Then why do I question myself 
about this—why? Yes, why? One must 
not question, one must live—as I lived. 
just now when writing this letter. Af- 
ter all, every one is condemned to die, 
long ago, always, and yet we live. We 
live well, joyfully when ... we love. 
Yes, when we love. Here was I writ- 
ing this letter, I loved and was happy. 
So should we live. It is possible to 
live so everywhere and always, both in 
freedom and in prison, to-day, to-mor- 
row, and to the very end.” 

He felt the desire to talk at once with 
some one lovingly. He knocked at the 
door, and when the guard looked in he 
asked him what time it was, and 
whether he was soon going to be re- 
lieved, but the guard did not answer 
anything. Then he asked him to call 
the Governor. He came, asking what 
was required. 
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“Here I have written a letter to my 
mother; please have it delivered,” he 
said, and tears filled his eyes at the 
thought of his mother. 

The Governor took the letter, and 
promising to forward it was about to 
leave, when Svetlogoub retained him. 

“Look here, you are a kind man. 
Why do you engage in this cruel ser- 
vice?” he said softly, touching the Gov- 
ernor on his coat-sleeve. 

The Governor smiled unnaturally and 
pitifully, and, dropping his eyes, said: 
“Well, one must live somehow.” 

“You had better give up this service. 
One can always find a berth, and you 
are such a kind man. Perhaps I might 

The Governor suddenly sobbed, 
turned round abruptly, and went out 
slamming the door. 

His agitation touched Svetlogoub still 
more, and, restraining joyous tears, he 
began pacing up and down the cell, no 
longer experiencing any fear, but only 
an exalted state which lifted him higher 
than the world. 

The same question: What will hap- 
pen with him after death? which he 
had tried so unsuccessfully to answer, 
now appeared solved for him, and that 
not by any positive reasoned answer 
but by the consciousness of the true 
life which was in him. 

And he remembered the words of the 
Gospel: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground, and die, it abideth alone: but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
“Here am I also falling into the ground. 
Yes, verily, verily,” he thought. 

“If I could sleep,” he said to him- 
self. “In order not to become weak 
later.” He lay down on the bed, closed 
his eyes, and immediately fell asleep. 

He awoke at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing under the impression of a bright, 
happy dream. 

He saw in his dream that, together 
with a little light-haired girl, he was 
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climbing amongst the spreading 
branches of some trees covered with 
black ripe cherries, and collecting them 
into a big brass pan. The cherries miss 
the pan and fall towards the ground, 
and some strange animals—somewhat 
resembling cats—catch the cherries and 
throw them up and catch them again. 
And looking at this the little girl 
screams with laughter so contagiously 
that Svetlogoub also merrily laughs 
in his dream, himself hardly knowing 
at what. All at once the brass pan 
slips out of the girl’s hands, Svetlogoub 
tries to catch it, but he is not in time, 
and the pan, knocking against the 
branches with a ringing sound, falls to 
the ground. He awakes smiling and 
listening to the continuing sound of the 
pan. This ring is the noise of the open- 
ing of iron bolts in the corridor. Steps 
are heard along the passage and the clat- 
ter of rifles. He suddenly remembers 
all. “Oh, if I could but fall asleep 
again,” thinks Svetlogoub, but to do 
so is no longer possible. The steps 
have reached the door. He hears the 
key searching for the lock and the 
squeak of the door as it opens. 

An officer of the gendarmes, the Gov- 
ernor, and an escort entered. 

“Death? Well, what if it is? I will 
go. It is good. All is good,” thinks 
Svetlogoub, feeling the return of the 
touchingly exalted feeling he had ex- 
perienced the day before. 


VI. 


In the same prison with Svetlogoub 
there was incarcerated an old peasant 
sectarian of the “Oid Belief” who had 
lost confidence in his teachers and was 
seeking for the true faith. He repudi- 
ated, not only the Church since Nikon, 
but also the Government from the time 
of Peter, whom he regarded as the 
Anti-Christ; the Tsar’s power he called 
the “tobacco kingdom” and boldly ex- 
pressed his opinions indicting the 
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priests and Government officials, for 
which he was tried, kept in confine- 
ment, and transferred from one prison 
to another. That he was no longer free, 
but in prison, that the warders abused 
him, that he was placed in irons, that 
his fellow-prisoners mocked him, that 
they all, like the authorities, denied 
God and abused each other, defiling in 
every way the image of God in them- 
selves—did not concern him; all this 
he had seen everywhere in the world 
when he was free. All this he knew 
was the consequence of men having lost 
the true faith and of having all strayed 
like blind puppies from their mother. 
Yet he knew that the true faith did 
exist. He knew it because he felt 
this faith in his heart; and he sought 
for it everywhere. Above all he hoped 
to find it in the Revelation of John: 

“He that is unjust, let him be unjust 
still: and he that is filthy, let him be 
filthy still: and he that is righteous, 
let him be righteous still: and he that 
is holy, let him be holy still. 

“And behold I come quickly, and my 
reward is with me, to give every man 
according as his work shall be.” 

And he was continually reading this 
mysterious book and every minute ex- 
pecting the “Coming One” who would 
not only “give every man according as 
his work shall be” but would also re- 
veal the whole of God’s truth to men. 

On the morning of Svetlogoub’s ex- 
ecution, he heard the noise of drums, 
and having climbed up to his window 
he saw through the bars, that a cart 
was driven up and how a young man, 
with wavy curls and bright eyes, came 
smiling out of the prison and mounted 
the cart. In his small white hand he 
had carried a book, which he pressed 
to his heart. The sectarian recognized 
it as the Gospel—and the young man, 
nodding to the prisoners at the win- 
dows, smilingly exchanged glances with 
him. The horses started and the cart 
with the bright youth sitting in it sur- 
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rounded by an escort moved out of the 
prison gate, rattling over the stones. 

The sectarian climbed down from the 
window, seated himself on his bed and 
meditated. “This one has found the 
truth,” said he. “The servants of Anti- 
Christ are going to strangle him with a 
rope for the very reason that they 
would prevent him from disclosing it 
to any one.” 


VIL. 


It was a dull autumn morning. The 
sun was not visible, and a damp mild 
wind was blowing in from the sea. 

The fresh air, the view of the houses, 
the town, horses, and men observing 
him—all this distracted Svetlogoub. 
Sitting on a bench in the cart with his 
back to the driver he involuntarily ex- 
amined the faces of the soldiers who 
were escorting him and of the towns- 
folk as they passed by. 

It was an early hour of the morning. 
The streets along which he was being 
driven were almost deserted, and only 
workmen were to be seen. Some lime- 
stained bricklayers in their aprons, 
who were briskly coming along the 
street, stopped and turned back catch- 
ing up the cart. One of them said 
something, waved his hand to the rest, 
and they turned and went back to- 
wards their work. Carters, with loads 
of iron rods noisily rattling, turning 
aside their heavy horses to give room 
for the cart, stopped and looked at him 
with astonished interest. One of them 
took off his cap and crossed himself. 
A cook in her white cap and apron 
with a basket in her hand came out of a 
gate; but seeing the cart quickly 
turned back into the yard, and then ran 
out again with another woman, and 
both of them, holding their breath, fol- 
lowed the cart with staring eyes as far 
as they could see it. A wretchedly 
dressed man, unshaven and gray- 
haired, was, with energetic gesticula- 
tion, saying something with disapproval 
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to a porter, pointing at Svetlogoub. 
Two little boys trotted up, and with 
heads turned towards the cart, with- 
out looking in front of them, marched 
along the pavement by its side. One, 
the elder, advanced with quick steps; 
the little one, without a cap, holding on 
to the other, and looking in alarm at 
the cart, with difficulty kept up as he 
stumbled along on his short legs. Meet- 
ing his glance Svetlogoub nodded to 
him. This act, on the part of the 
dreadful man driven in the cart, so up- 
set the boy that with wide-open eyes 
and mouth he was about to cry, when 
Svetlogoub sent him a kiss with his 
hand and smiled affectionately. And 
the boy unexpectedly answered him 
with a pleasant kind smile. 

During the whole of the journey the 
knowledge of what was awaiting him 
did not interfere with Svetlogoub’s 
peacefully solemn state of mind. 

Only when they approached the gal- 
lows, and he was taken down from the 
cart, and saw the posts with the cross- 
beam, and the rope slightly swaying on 
it in the wind, he felt, as it were, a 
physical blow at his heart. He turned 
sick, but this was only for a moment. 
Around the platform he saw dark rows 
of soldiers holding rifles, with officers 
moving about in front. As soon as he 
was being led from the cart an unex- 
pected rattle of drums broke out which 
made him start. Behind the rows of 
soldiers Svetlogoub saw carriages with 
gentlemen and ladies, who had come 
to witness the spectacle. The view of 
all this for the first moment aston- 
ished Svetlogoub, but he instantly re- 
membered what he himself was before 
prison, and he felt only pity for these 
people, because they were ignorant of 
what he now knew. “But they will 
know! I shall die, but the Truth will 


live. They will know it, and all, not 


I alone, can and will be happy.” 
He was led on to the platform, an 
coming up 


officer after him. The 
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drums ceased and the officer read, with 
an unnatural voice, sounding partic- 
ularly weak in the wide open field after 
the rattle of the drums, that stupid 
death sentence which was read to him 
by the judge—about depriving a man 
of his rights whom you are going to 
kill and concerning the nearer or 
further future. “Why, why do they do 
all this?’ thought Svetlogoub. “What 
a pity it is they do not yet understand, 
and that I am no longer able to explain 
it to them; but they shall know. Every- 
body shall know.” 

A sleek-looking priest with long thin 
hair, dressed in a violet-colored cassock, 
approached Svetlogoub carrying a sil- 
ver cross in his slim, white, sinuous 
hand protruding from under a black 
velvet cuff. 

“Merciful God .. .” he began, pass- 
ing the cross from his left hand into 
his right, and holding it before Svetlo- 
goub. Svetiogoub started and turned 
away. He almost said something un- 
kind to the priest participating in such 
a scene and at the same time speaking 
of mercy, but recalling the words of the 
Gospel, “They know not what they do,” 
he made an effort and timidly mur- 
mured: “Excuse me, I do not require it. 
Please pardon—but I really don’t need 
it, thank you.” 

He held out his hand to the priest, 
the priest transferred the cross back 
into his left hand, and having shaken 
hands with Svetlogoub, endeavoring not 
to look him in the face, descended from 
the platform. The drums beat again, 
stifling all other sounds. 

After the priest came a man, of aver- 
age height with round shoulders and 
muscular arms, wearing a coat over his 
Russian blouse, and approached Svetlo- 
goub, shaking the boards of the plat- 
form with his quick steps. This man 
with a sharp glance at Svetlogoub 
came up quite near to him, spreading 
an unpleasant smell of spirits and per- 
spiration, caught him, with his grasp- 
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ing fingers, by the arms just above the 
wrists and gripping them so that he 
felt pain twisted them behind his back 
and tied them firmly. Having fastened 
his hands thus, the hangman stopped 
for a minute as if considering and 
glanced from Svetlogoub to some things 
he had placed on the platform and then 
to the rope hanging from the cross- 
beam. Having calculated what he re- 
quired he went to the rope, did some- 
thing with it, and pushed Svetlogoub 
forward nearer to the rope and the 
edge of the platform. 

As during the announcement of his 
death sentence Svetlogoub could not 
realize what it all meant for him, so 
’ also now he could not grasp the full 
meaning of the approaching moment 
and looked with astonishment at the 
executioner, who was quickly, adroitly, 
and carefully fulfilling his dreadful 
work. The executioner’s face was the 
most ordinary one of a Russian work- 


ing man, not cruel but concentrated 
such as those have who are trying to 
fulfil a necessary and complex task as 
accurately as possible. 

“Yet a little more this way . 
said the hangman, with a hoarse voice, 
pushing him nearer to the edge. 


” 


Svetlogoub moved. “Lord, help me, 
have mercy on me,” he murmured. 

Svetlogoub did not believe in God, 
and had even often laughed at those 
who believed in Him. And even now 
he did not believe in God; he did not, 
because he could neither express Him 
in words nor grasp Him in thought. 
But that which he now implied by the 
One he was addressing—he felt it— 
was something the most real of all that 
he knew. He also knew that this ap- 
peal was necessary and important—be- 
cause it immediately strengthened and 
soothed him. 

He approached the edge, and, invol- 
untarily glancing round at the rows of 
soldiers and brightly dressed onlookers, 
he once more thought: “Why, why do 
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they do this?” And he felt pity both 
for them and for himself, and tears 
came into his eyes. 

“And are you not sorry for me?” he 
said, catching the quick gray eyes of 
the hangman. 

The hangman stopped for a moment, 
his face suddenly became hard. 

“Now then. No talking!’ he mum- 
bled, and quickly bent down to the 
floor where his overcoat was lying, and 
some cloth, and with a nimble move- 
ment of both hands embracing Svetlo- 
goub from behind he threw over his 
head a cloth bag, and hurriedly pulled 
it half-way down his back and front. 

“Into thy hands I commend my 
spirit,” thought Svetlogoub, recalling 
the words of the Gospel. 

His spirit did not oppose death, but 
his strong young body did not accept 
it—did not submit and wished to 
struggle. 

He wanted to shout, to free himself, 
but at that very moment he felt a jerk, 
the loss of his foothold, the physical 
horror of strangulation, a noise in 
the head and—the disappearance of 
everything. 

Svetlogoub’s body hung swinging on 
the rope; twice the shoulders twitched 
up and down. 

Having waited a couple of minutes 
the hangman, darkly frowning, placed. 
his hands on the shoulders of the 
corpse, and with a strong jerk pressed 
it down. 

All movement ceased except the slow 
swing of the dummy in the bag with 
its head unnaturally bent forward and 
showing the stretched-out legs in their 
prison stockings. 

Descending from the platform the ex- 
ecutioner informed the commander that 
the corpse might be taken out of the 
noose and buried. 

In an hour’s time it was taken down 
from the gallows and driven to an un- 
consecrated cemetery. 

The hangman had completed that 
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which he intended and had undertaken 
todo. But the fulfilment of it was not 
easy. Svetlogoub’s words, “And are 
you not sorry for me?’ would not leave 
his mind. He had been convicted for 
murder and the post of hangman af- 
forded him certain immunity and ease, 
but from this day he refused to fulfil 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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the duty he had taken upon himself, 
and the same week he drank not only 
the money he received for this execu- 
tion, but also the value of his com- 
paratively fine clothes, and reached 
such a state that he was put into a cell, 
and from there transferred into the 
hospital. 
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There is a motto which I should like 
to see written over the door of every 
place of worship, both as an invitation 
and a warning: Thou Shalt Make Me to 
Understand Wisdom Secretly. It is an in- 
vitation to those who enter to come and 
participate in a great and holy mys- 
tery; and it is a warning to those who 
believe that in the formalities of re- 
ligion alone is the secret of religion to 
be found. I will not here speak of 
worship, of the value of the symbol, 
the winged prayer, the uttered word; 
I wish rather to speak for a little of 
religion itself, a thing, as I believe, 
greatly misunderstood. How much it 
is misunderstood may be seen from the 
fact that though the word itself, re- 
ligion, stands for one of the most 
_beautiful and simple things in the 
world, there yet hangs about it an 
aroma which is not wholly pleasing. 
What difficult service that great and 
humble name has seen! With what 
strange and evil meanings it has been 
charged! How dinted and battered it 
is with hard usage! how dimmed its 
radiance, how stained its purity! It is 
the best word, perhaps the only word, 
for the thing that I mean; and yet 
something dusty and technical hangs 
about it, which makes-it wearisome in- 
stead of delightful, dreary rather than 
joyful. The same is the case with 
many of the words which stand for 
great things. They have been weapons 


in the hands of dry, bigoted, offen- 
sive persons, until their brightness is 
clouded, their keen edge hacked and 
broken. 

By religion I mean the power, what- 
ever it be, which makes a man choose 
what is hard rather than what is easy, 
what is lofty and noble rather than 
what is meam and selfish; that puts 
courage into timorous hearts, and 
gladness into clouded spirits; that con- 
soles men in grief, misfortune, and dis- 
appointment; that makes them joyfully 
accept a heavy burden; that, in a word, 
uplifts men out of the dominion of ma- 
terial things, and sets their feet in a 
purer and simpler region. 

Yet this great thing, which lies so 
near us that we can take it into our 
grasp by merely reaching out a hand; 
which is as close to us as the air and 
the sunlight, has been by the sad, mis- 
guided efforts, very often of the best 
and noblest-minded men, who knew 
how precious a thing it was, so 
guarded, so wrapped up, made so re- 
mote, so alier to life and thought, that 
many people who live by its light and 
draw it in as simply as the air they 
breathe, never even know that they 
have come within hail of it. “Is he a 
good man?” said a simple Methodist 
once, in reply to a question about a 
friend. “Yes, he is good, but not re- 
ligious-good.” By which he meant that 
he lived kindly, purely, and unselfishly 
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as a Christian should, but did not at- 
tend any particular place of worship, 
and therefore could not be held to have 
any religious motive for his actions, 
but was guided by a mere worthless 
instinct, a preference for unworldly 
living. 

Now, if ever there was a Divine at- 
tempt made in the world to shake re- 
ligion free of its wrappings it was the 
preaching of Christ. So far as we 
ean gather from records of obscure and 
mysterious origin, translations, it would 
seem, of something oral and traditional, 
Christ aimed at bringing religion 
within the reach of the humblest and 
simplest souls. Whatever doubt men 
may feel as to the literal accuracy of 
these records in matters of fact, how- 
ever much it may be held that the 
relation of incidents was colored by 
the popular belief of the time in the 
possibility of miraculous manifesta- 
tions, yet the words and sayings of 
Christ emerge from the narrative, 
though in places it seems as though they 
had been imperfectly apprehended, as 
containing and expressing thoughts 
quite outside the range of the minds 
that recorded them, and thus possess 
an authenticity, which is confirmed and 
proved by the immature mental grasp 
of those who compiled the records, in 
a way in which it would not have been 
proved if the compilers had been ob- 
viously men of mental acuteness and 
far-reaching philosophical grasp. 

To express the religion of Christ in 
precise words would be a mighty task; 
but it may be said that it was not 
merely a system, nor primarily a creed; 
it was a message to individual hearts, 
bewildered by the complexity of the 
world and the intricacy of religious ob- 
servances. Christ bade men believe 
that their Creator was also a Father; 
that the only way to escape from the 
overwhelming difficulties presented by 
the world was the way of simplicity, 
sincerity. and love; that a man should 
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keep out of his life all that insults and 
hurts the soul, and that he should hold 
the interests of others as dear as he 
held his own. It was a protest against 
al] ambition, and cruelty, and luxury, 
and self-conceit. It showed that a 
man should accept his temperament 
and his place in life as gifts from the 
hands of his Father; and that he should 
then be peaceful, pure, humble, and 
loving. Christ brought into the world 
an entirely new standard; He showed 
that many respected and reverenced 
persons were very far indeed from the 
Father; while many obscure, sinful, 
miserable outcasts found the secret 
which the respectable and contemp- 
tuous missed. Never was there a mes- 
sage which cast so much hope abroad in 
rich handfuls to the world. The aston- 
ishing part of the revelation was that 
it was so absolutely simple; neither 
wealth, nor intellect, nor position, nor 
even moral perfection was needed. 


The simplest child, the most abandoned 


sinner could take the great gift as 
easily as the most honored statesman, 
the wisest sage—indeed more easily; 
for it was the very complexity of af- 
fairs, of motives, of wealth, that en- 
tangled the soul and prevented it from 
realizing its freedom. 

Christ lived His human life on these 
principles; and sank from danger to 
danger, from disaster to disaster, and 
having touched the whole gamut of hu- 
man suffering, and disappointment, and 
shame, died a death in which no ele 
ment of disgust, and terror, and pain 
was wanting. 

And from that moment the deteriora- 
tion began. At first the great secret 
ran silently through the world from 
soul to soul, till the world was leay- 
ened. But even so the process of cap- 
turing and transforming the faith in ac- 
cordance with human weakness began. 
The intellectual spirit laid hold on it 
first. Metaphysicians scrutinized the 
humble and sweet mystery, overlaid it 
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with definitions, harmonized it with an- 
cient systems, dogmatized it, made it 
hard, and subtle and uninspiring. 
Vivid metaphors and illustrations were 
seized upon and converted into precise 
statements of principles. The very 
misapprehensions of the original hear- 
ers were invested with the same sanc- 
tity that belonged to the Master Him- 
self. But even so the bright and beau- 
tiful spirit made its way, like a stream 
of clear water, refreshing thirsty places 
and making the desert bloom like the 
rose, till at last the worid itself, in the 
middle of its luxuries and pomp, be- 
came aware that here was a mighty 
force abroad which must be reckoned 
with; and then the world itself deter- 
shined upon the capture of Christian- 
ity; and how sadly it succeeded can be 
wead in the pages of history; until at 
Jast the pure creature, like a barbarian 
eaptive bright with youth and beauty, 
was bound with golden chains and bid- 
den, bewildered and amazed, grace the 
triumph and ride in the very chariot 
ef its conqueror. 

Let me take one salient instance. 
‘Could there, to any impartial observer, 
be anything in the world more incred- 
ible than that the Pope, surrounded by 
ritual and pomp, and hierarchies, and 
policies, should be held to be the repre- 
sentative on earth of the peasant- 
teacher of Galilee? And yet the melan- 
choly process of development is plain 
enough. As the world became Chris- 
tianized, it could not be expected to 
give up its social order, its ambitions, 
its love of power and influence. Chris- 
tianity uneurbed is an inconvenient, a 
dangerous, a subversive force;it must be 
tamed and muzzled; it must be robed 
and crowned; it must be given a high 
and honored place among institutions. 
And so it has fallen a victim to bribery 
and intrigue and worldly power. 

I do not for a moment say that it 
does not even thus inspire thousands 
of hearts to simple, loving, and heroic 
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conduct. The secret is far too vital to 
lose its power. It is a vast force in 
the world, and indeed survives its cap- 
ture in virtue of its truth and beauty. 
But instead of being the most free, the 
most independent, the most individual- 
istic force in the world, it has become 
the most authoritarian, the most tra- 
ditional, the most rigid of systems. 
As in the tale of Gulliver, it is a giant 
indeed, and can yet perform gigantic 
services; but it is bound and fettered 
by a puny race. 

Further, there are some who would 
divide religion sharply into two as- 
pects, the objective and the subjective. 
Those who emphasize the objective as- 
pect, would maintain that the theory 
that underlies all religion is the idea of 
sacrifice. This view is held strongly by 
Roman Catholics and by a large sec- 
tion of Anglicans as well. They would 
hold that the duty of the priest is the 
offering of this sacrifice, and that the 
essential truth of the Christian revela- 
tion was the sacrifice of God Himself 
upon God’s own altar. This sacrifice, 
this atonement, they would say, can be 
and must be made over and over upon 
the altar of God. They would hold that 
this offering had its objective value, 
even though it were offered without the 
mental concurrence of those for whom 
it was offered. They would urge that 
the primal necessity for the faithful is 
that by an act of the will, not neces- 
sarily an emotional act, but an act of 
pure and definite volition, they should 
associate themselves with the true and 
perfect sacrifice; that souls that do this 
sincerely are caught up, so to speak, 
into the heavenly chariot of God, and 
move upward thus; while the merely 
subjective and emotional religion is, to 
continue the metaphor, as if a man 
should gird up his loins to run in com- 
pany with the heavenly impulse. They 
would say that the objective act of 
worship may have a subjective emo- 
tional effect, but that it has a true 
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value quite independent of any sub- 
jective effect. ‘They would say that 
the idea of sacrifice is a primal instinct 
of human nature, implanted in hearts 
by God himself, and borne witness to 
by the whole history of man. 

Those who, like myself, believe rather 
in the subjective side, the emotional 
effect of religion, would hold that the 
idea of sacrifice is certainly a- primal 
human instinct, but that the true in- 
terpretation had been put upon it by 
the teaching of Christ. I should myself 
feel that the idea of sacrifice belonged 
wholly to the old dispensation. That 
man, when he began to form some 
menta! picture of the mysterious na- 
ture of the world in which he found 
himself a part, saw that there was in 
the background of life a vast and aw- 
ful power, whose laws were myster!- 
ous, and not, apparently, wholly benev- 
olent; that this power sometimes sent 
happiness and prosperity, sometimes 
sorrow and adversity; and that though 
to a certain extent calamities were 
brought about by individual miscon- 
duct, yet that there were innumerable 
instances in the world where innocence 
and even conscientious conduct were 
just as heavily penalized as guilt and 
sin. The apparently fortuitious dis- 
tribution of happiness would alarm and 
bewilder him. The natural instinct of 
man, thus face to face with a Deity 
which he could not hope to overcome 
or struggle with, would be to conciliate 
and propitiate him by all the means 
in his power, as he would offer gifts to 
a prince or chief. He would hope thus 
to win his favor and not to incur his 
wrath. 

But the teaching of the Saviour that 
God was indeed a Father of men seems 
to me to have changed all this instan- 
taneously. Man would learn that mis- 
fortune was sent him not wantonly nor 
cruelly, but that it was an educative 
process. If even so he saw cases, such 
as a child tortured by agonizing pain, 
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where there seemed to be no personal 
educative motive that could account for 
it, no sense of punishment which could 
be meant to improve the sufferer, he 
would fall back on the thought that 
each man is not isolated or solitary, 
but that there is some essential unity 
that binds humanity together, and that 
suffering at one point must, in some 
mysterious way that he cannot under- 
stand, mean amelioration at another. 
To feel this would require the exercise 
of faith, because no human ingenuity 
could grasp the method by which such 
a system could be applied. But there 
would be no choice between believing 
this, or deciding that whatever the es- 
sential nature of the Mind of God was, 
it was not based on human ideas of 
justice and benevolence. 

The theory of religion would then be 
that the crude idea of propitiatory and 
conciliatory sacrifice would fall to the 
ground; that to use the inspired words 
of the old Roman poet— 


Aptissima quzeque dabunt di. 
Carior est illis homo quam sibi; 


and that the only sacrifices required 
of man would be, on the one hand, the 
sacrifice of selfish desires, evil tenden- 
cies, sinful appetites; and on the other 
hand the voluntary abnegation of com- 
fertable and desirable things, in the 
presence of a noble aim, a great idea, 
a generous purpose. 

Religion would then become a purely 
subjective thing; an intense desire to 
put the human will in harmony with 
the Divine will, a hopeful, generous, 
and trustful attitude of soul, a deter- 
mination to receive suffering and pain 
as a gift from the Father, as bravely 
and sincerely as the gifts of happiness 
and joy, with a fervent faith that God 
did indeed, by implanting in men so 
ardent a longing for strength and joy, 
and so deeply rooted a terror of pain 
and weakness, imply that He intended 
joy, of a purified and elevated kind, to 
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be the ultimate inheritance of His crea- 
tures; and the sacrifice of man would 
then be the willing resignation of 
everything which could in any degree 
thwart the ultimate purpose of God. 

That I believe from the depths of my 
heart to be the meaning of the Chris- 
tian revelation; and I should look upon 
the thought of objective sacrifice as be- 
ing an unworthy survival from a time 
when men had little true knowledge of 
the Fatherly Heart of God. 

And thus, to my mind, the only pos- 
sible theory of worship is that it is a 
deliberate act, an opening of the door 
that leads to the Heavenly presence. 
Any influence is religious which fills 
the mind with gratitude and peace, 
which makes a man humble and pa- 
tient and wise, which teaches him that 
the only happiness possible is to attune 
and harmonize his mind with the gra- 
cious purpose of God. 

And so religion and worship grow to 
have a larger and wider significance; 
for though the solemnities of religion 
are one of the doors through which the 
soul can approach God, yet what is 
known as religious worship is only as 
it were a postern by the side of the 
great portals of beauty and nobility 
and truth. One whose heart is filled 
with a yearning mystery at the sight 
of the starry heavens, who can adore 
the splendor of noble actions, coura- 
geous deeds, patient affections, who 
can see and love the beauty so abun- 
dantly shed abroad in the world, who 
can be thrilled with ecstasy and joy 
by art and music, he can at all these 
moments draw near to God, and open 
his soul to the influx of the divine 
spirit. 

Religion can only be of avail so long 
as it takes account of all the avenues 
by which the soul can reach the central 
presence; and the error into which pro- 
fessional ecclesiastics fall is the error 
of the scribes and Pharisees, who said 
that thus and thus only, by these rites 
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and sacrifices and ceremonies, shall the 
soul have access to the Father of all 
living. It is as false a doctrine as 
would be the claim of scientific men or 
artists, if they maintained that only 
through science or only through art 
should men draw near to God. For 
all the intuitions by which men can 
perceive the Father are sacred, are re- 
ligious. And no one may perversely 
bind that which is free, or make un- 
clean that which is pure, without suf- 
fering the doom of those who would 
delude humanity into worshipping an 
idol of man’s devising, rather than the 
Spirit of God Himself. 

Now the question must be asked, how 
are those who are Christians ‘indeed, 
who adore in the inmost shrine of their 
spirit, the true Christ, who believe that 
the Star of the East still shines in un- 
veiled splendor over the place where 
the young Child is, how are they to be 
true to their Lord? Are they to protest 
against the tyranny of intellect, of au- 
thority, of worldliness, over the Gos- 
pel? I would say that they have no 
need thus to protest. I would say that, 
if they are true to the spirit of Christ, 
they have no concern with revolution- 
ary ideals at all; Christ’s own example 
teaches us to leave all that on one side, 
to conform to worldly institutions, to 
accept the framework of society. The 
tyranny of which I have spoken is not 
to be directly attacked. The true con- 
cern of the believer is to be his own 


“attitude to life, his relations with the 


circle, smal] or great, in which he finds 
himself. He knows that if indeed the 
spirit of Christ could truly leaven the 
world, the pomps, the glories, the splen- 
dors which veil it would melt like un- 
substantial wreaths of smoke. He 
need not trouble himself about tradi- 
tional ordinances, elaborate ceremo- 
nials, subtle doctrines, metaphysical 
definitions. He must concern himseif 
with far different things. Let him be 
sure that no sin is allowed to lurk un- 
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resisted in the depths of his spirit; let 
him be sure that he is patient, and 
just, and tender-hearted, and sincere; 
let him try to remedy true affliction, 
not the affliction which falls upon men 
through their desire to conform to the 
elaborate usage of society, but the 
affliction which seems to be bound up 
with God’s own world. Let him be 
quiet and peaceable; let him take freely 
the comfort of the holy influences which 
Churches, for all their complex fabric 
of traditions and ceremony, still hold 
out to the spirit; let him drink freely 
from all sources of beauty, both nat- 
ural and human; the Churches them- 
selves have gained, by age, and gentle 
associations, and artistic perception, a 
large treasure of things that are full of 
beauty—architecture and music and 
ceremony—that are only hurtful when 
held to be special and peculiar channels 
of holiness and sweetness, when they 
are supposed to have definite sanctifi- 
cation which is opposed to the sanc- 
tification of the beauty exterior to 
them. Let the Christian be grate- 
ful for the beauty they hold, and 
use it freely and simply. Only let him 
beware of thinking that what is the 
open inheritance of the world is in the 
possession of any one smaller circle. 
Let him not even seek to go outside 
of the persuasion, as it is so strangely 
called, in which he was born. Christ 
spoke little of sects, and the fusion 
of sects, because He contemplated no 
Church in the sense in which it is now 
too often used, but a unity of feeling 
which should overspread the earth. 
The true Christian will recognize his 
brethren not necessarily in the Church 
or sect to which he belongs, but in all 
who live humbly, purely, and lovingly, 
in dependence on the Great Father of 
all living. 

For after all, disguise it from our- 
selves as we will, we are all girt about 
with dark mysteries into which we 
have to look whether we dare or not. 
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We fill our life as full as we can of oc- 
cupation and amusements, of warmth 
and comfort; yet sometimes, as we sit 
in our peaceful room, the gust pipes 
thin and shrill round the corners of the 
court, the rain rustles in the tree; we 
drop the book which we hold, and 
wonder what manner of things we in- 
deed are, and what we shall be. Per- 
haps one of our companions is struck 
down, and goes without a word or sign 
on his last journey; or some heavy ca- 
lamity, some loss, some bereavement 
hangs over our lives, and we enter 
into the shadow; or some inexplicable 
or hopeless suffering involves one whom 
we love, from which the only deliver- 
ance is death; and we realize that there 
is no explanation, no consolation possi- 
ble. In such moments we tend to think 
that the world is a very terrible place, 
and that we pay a heavy price for our 
share in it. How unsubstantial then 
appear our hopes and dreams, our little 
ambitions, our paltry joys! In such a 
mood we feel that the most definite 
creed illumines, as it were, but a tiny 
streak of the shadowy orb; and we are 
visited, too, by the fear that the more 
definite the creed, the more certain it 
is that it is only a desperate human 
attempt to state a mystery which can- 
not be stated, in a world where all is 
dark. 

In such a despairing mood, we can 
but resign ourselves to the awful will 
of God, Who sets us here, we know 
not why, and hurries us hence, we 
know not whither. Yet the very stern- 
ness and inexorability of that dread pur- 
pose has something that sustains and 
invigorates. We look back upon our 
life, and fee] that it has all followed a 
plan and a design, and that the worst 
evils we have had to bear have been 
our faithless terrors about what should 
be; and then we feel the strength 
that ebbed from us drawing back 
to sustain us; we recognize that 
our present sufferings have never been 
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unbearable; that there has always been 
some residue of hope; we read of how 
brave men have borne intolerable ca- 
lamities, and have smiled in the midst 
of them, at the reflection that they 
have never been so hard as they antic- 
ipated; and then we are happy if we 
can determine that whatever comes we 
will try to do our best, in our small 
sphere, to live as truly and purely as 
we can, to practise courage and sincer- 
ity, to help our fellow-sufferers along, 
to guard innocence, to guide faltering 
feet, to encourage all the sweet and 
wholesome joys of life, to be loving, 
tender-hearted, generous, to lift up our 
hearts; not to be downcast and resent- 
ful because we do not understand 
everything at once, but humbly and 
gratefully to read the scroll as it is 
unrolled. 


The night grows late. I rise to close 
my outer door to shut myself out from 
the world; I shall have no more visitors 
now. The moonlight lies cold and clear 
on the little court; the shadow of the 
cloister pillars lies black on the pave- 
ment. Outside, the town lies hushed in 
sleep; I see the gables and chimneys of 
the clustered houses stand in a quiet 
dream over the old ivy-covered wall. 
The college is absolutely still, though 
one or two lights still burn in studious 
rooms, and peep through curtained 
chinks. What a beautiful place to live 
one’s life in, a place which greets one 
with delicate associations, venerable 
beauty at every turn! The moonlight 
falls through the tall oriel of the Hall, 
and the armorial shields burn and glow 
with rich points of color. I pace to 
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and fro, wondering, musing. All here 
seems so permanent, so still, so secure, 
and yet we are spinning and whirling 
through space to some unknown goal. 
What are the thoughts of the mighty 
unresting Heart, to whose vastness and 
agelessness the whole mass of these fly- 
ing and glowing suns is but as a hand- 
ful of dust that a boy flings upon the 
air? How has He set me here, a2 tiny 
moving atom, yet more sure of my own 
minute identity than I am of all the 
vast panorama of things which lie out- 
side of me? Has He indeed a tender 
and a patient thought of me, the frail 
creature whom He has moulded and 
made? I do not doubt it; I look up 
among the star-sown spaces, and the 
old aspiration rises in my heart, “Oh, 
that I knew where I might find Him! 
that I might come even into His pres- 
ence!” How would I ge, like a tired 
and sorrowful child to his father’s 
knee, to be comforted and encouraged, 
in perfect trust and love, to be raised 
in his arms, to be held to his heart; He 
would but look in my face, and I 
should understand without a question, 
without a word. 

Now in its mouldering turret the old 
clock wakes and stirs, moves its jar- 
ring wires, and the soft bell strikes 
midnight. Another of my few short 
days gone, another step nearer to the 
unseen. Slowly but not sadly I return; 
for I have been for a moment nearer 
God; the very thought that rises in my 
mind, and turns my heart to His, comes 
from Him. He would make all plain, 
if He could; He gives us what we need; 
and when we at last awake we shall 
be satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE LITTLE RED SHAWL. 


The sleep of one in sorrow is unlike 
any other sleep; it is often deep enough 
and fortunately dreamless, yet, never- 
theless, the sense of oppression is ever 
present. The anguish is only held at 
bay, and the victim knows, even 
through the veils of slumber, that it 
will have to be reckoned with on his 
awakening. 

Such a sleep was that of Peter on his 
beech-leaf couch. He awoke more than 
once, feeling physically and morally 
wretched, and turned with a shiver to 
seek unconsciousness afresh. At dawn, 
however, a dream came to him—a very 
odd dream, that brought with it a won- 
derful sense of relief and joy. He 
fancied himself at home in his own 
bed, and while he lay there, happy and 
at ease, his mother came into the room, 
as she was so often wont to do, and 
bent over him. 

“He must be cold,” he heard her say; 
and taking the little shawl] from her 
own shoulders she spread it over his 
feet. 

Then all at once he found himself 
lying under the beech-tree, and heard 
the rustling of the leaves; but he was 
dreaming still, for it was Nathalie who 
was bending over him and covering his 
feet, and her face was full of the most 
tender compassion; and he himself lay 
still and looked at her, filled with a 
most blessed sense of rest and confi- 
dence. Nathalie loved him; his sacrifice 
had not been in vain! 

As she withdrew he started up. It 
was no dream; something ‘soft and 
warm was spread across his feet—a 


shawl! Stretching out an eager hand 
he drew it to him and examined it. In 
the morning twilight he could not as- 
certain the color, but the very touch 
assured him that it was not his moth- 
er’s shawl; it was not so large as that 
which she was wont to wear, and it had 
a knotted fringe. Could it, indeed, be- 
long to Nathalie? The dream had been 
so vivid—could it be she who had in- 
spired it? 

He kissed the shaw! as he had so 
often kissed the handkerchief, and in 
so doing discovered that it smelt, not 
of violets but of lavender. Surely all 
the sweet things in the world belonged 
to her! Perhaps uneasy at the great 
break which she had caused him to 
make in his life, she had been unable 
to sleep, and so had gone wandering 
out in the woods, providing herself with 
this little wrap lest the chill, damp air 
of the dawn might be hurtful to her. 

He pictured her standing by her win- 
dow to assure herself that the dawn 
had indeed come, then drawing out this 
very shawl] from the lavender-scented 
receptacle where it had lain enfolded, 
throwing it about her shoulders, de- 
scending the stairs, and at last creep- 
ing out amid the trees. He could 
fancy her start of surprise when she 
caught sight of his prostrate figure. 
Ah, surely her heart must have smitten 
her when she recognized that it was 
no tramp or poacher, but her homeless 
lover. It was she, no doubt, who had 
breathed those compassionate words, 
“He must be cold”; and then, uncov- 
ering her own shoulders, she had spread 
the shaw! over his feet. 

Peter forgot the chill of the daybreak, 
and curling himself up again on his 
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leafy couch, hugged his treasure to him. 
The mere contact was comforting. 
Kind Nathalie! Generous Nathalie—she 
would give him more than this, and be- 
fore long. 

He did not sleep again, but lay there 
watching life and color creep over the 
world, and listening to the gradual 
awakening of Nature. How deliciously 
cool and sweet was the morning air; 
how blithe the twittering of the birds; 
how glorious the sunrise seen thus 
through overarching boughs, that 
seemed for the moment to be actually 
on fire! It was a beautiful, vigorous 
world after all--a world that was good 
to dwell in. To-day he was to begin 
his new life, and even at dawn Nath- 
alie’s gift had come to him. Was it 
not a happy omen? 

When the sun was fairly up Peter 
got up too, and refreshed himself by a 
plunge in the river, which set the young 
blood dancing in his veins. Having 
dried himself by sitting in the sun, he 
resumed his clothes, and again re- 
turned to the woods, where he wan- 
dered happily enough till it was time 
to make his way to Keeper Meadway’s. 
The shawl, which by daylight proved 
to be red, had been stowed away in the 
pocket of his coat. 

It was not yet eight when he turned 
in at the gate which led into the keep- 
er’s small garden. Prue was already at 
work tying up carnations with deft, 
sunburnt fingers. She looked up, toss- 
ing back her dark curls, and smiling 
at him, half shyly, half mischievously, 
as she gave him “Good-day.” 

Peter passed on, a little vexed. What 
made the’ girl look at him so oddly? 
Indoors he found Mrs. Meadway, with 
a very pink face, superintending the 
frying of bacon. 

“"Tis you, is it, Mr. Hounsell? 
Breakfast bain’t quite ready. It’s not 
gone eight yet; but I’ll have it on the 
table soon.” 


“T’m in no hurry,” said Peter. “Can 
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I go to my room, Mrs. Meadway? I 
should like to tidy up a little before 
breakfast.” 

“Tis all ready,” returned Mrs. Mead- 
way; “if ye’ll just step up the stairs 
ye can go right in.” 

Peter stepped up the stairs, or rather 
the ladder, which led to the upper por- 
tion of the keeper’s house, and opening 
the door immediately opposite found 
himself in a little whitewashed room 
about nine feet square, very bare, but 
miraculously clean and neat. On the 
white walls were pinned some colored 
prints; a big jug of flowers stood on 
the window-sill; on the chest of draw- 
ers was a row of books, and perched 
beside them was a large doll. 

Surely this room was not meant for 
him; it must be Prue’s. 

He was hastily retreating when he 
almost knocked over the girl herself, 
at that moment ascending the ladder 
with a jug in her hand. 

*“T beg your pardon,” 
have made a mistake.” 

“Yes,” returned she, “that’s my room. 
You—you mustn’t think me a baby be- 
cause I keep my doll—’tis just for re- 
membrance; I never loved any other 
doll so dear. But, of course, I don’t 
play with Nancy now.” 

“You are like me,” said Peter. “I 
keep my first pocket-knife, not because 
I ever use it—indeed, it was so blunt at 
the best of times that it never cut any- 
thing except my own fingers—but be- 
cause I bought it for threepence at 
Shroton Fair.” 

They both laughed; and then Prue 
said: “That’s your room, next mine. 
I’m just bringing you a little hot water. 
I thought maybe you was used to hot 
water.” 

“Thank you,” said Peter, “I am glad 
of it because I want to shave; but you 
mustn’t wait on me, Prue. I'll fetch 
it myself another day. I am sure 
you never carried hot water for 
Jim.” 


he cried; “I 
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Prue smiled  hesitatingly before 
replying: 

“°Twas different with Jim.” 

At this moment Mrs. Meadway’s 
voice sounded from downstairs: 

“You'll find your portmantle all right, 
Mr. Hounsell; but we’ve had to leave 
your other box in the woodshed. 
Meadway says there’ll be no gettin’ of 
it into the house.” 

“To be sure,” agreed Peter; “I was a 
fool to bring it.” 

Mrs. Meadway’s anxious face now 
appeared at the foot of the stairs. 

“If it’s anything important what’s in 
it. we mid make room in the parlor,” 
she suggested. 

“No, no,” returned he; “it is full of 
books—only books. I daresay they 


will keep quite dry in the woodshed. I 
don’t know why I brought them.” 
He heaved a sigh as he entered his 
tiny room, passing Prue, who was on 
her way out after depositing the hot 
water on his little painted washstand. 


There were no books here, no flowers, 
no pictures on the walls. It was spot- 
lessly clean, but very bare. 

“It’s a poor place,” said Prue wist- 
fully, as she descended the stairs. 

When Peter presently joined the fam- 
ily circle he looked cheerful enough, 
nevertheless, and responded gaily to 
the keeper’s jests on the subject of his 
dandified appearance. 

“It be waste o’ time, an’ so ye’ll find 
it, to shave more nor twice a week,” 
announced Meadway. “’Tis Wednes- 
day, true, so ’tis. Well, take my ad- 
vice, Mr.—I mean Hounsell—an’ leave 
the razor alone till Sunday. ’Tis a 
deal more convenient, and a deal 
warmer to wear a bit o’ beard. Well, 
Prue, ye little hussy, ye be there, be 
ye? What was ye doin’ traipsin’ about 
the woods so early?” 

Peter glanced quickly at Prue, and 
saw that her face was crimson. 

“What was ye doin’, I say?’ repeated 
her father. “’Tis all very well to go 
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walkin’ in the wood, but ye mid wait, 
I think, till the sun’s up.” 

“Oh, I like to get up early,” rejoined 
Prue, still very red in the face. “All 
the creatures are so tame then, an’ it’s 
so quiet and nice.” 

“You'll get your death o’ cold some 
day,” remarked Mrs. Meadway fret- 
fully. “It’s as damp as damp early in 
the mornin’, an’ ye hadn’t so much as 
a shaw! on to-day—nothin’ but that thin 
print frock.” 

“She had a shawl, though, mother,” 
put in the keeper, correcting her. “I 
see’d her go by the window, and I couid 
see the shawl again her dress.” 

“Well, I see’d her come in wi’out one, 
then, for I passed the remark—didn’t I, 
Prue?” 

Prue jumped up hastily and made a 
pretence of being very busy setting the 
kettle straight upon the coals. 

“Did ye have a shaw! on, or didn’t ye, 
maidie?” cried the keeper. “I’m not 
easy mistook. Turn about and give us 
a straight answer.” 

Prue did not turn round, but she an- 
swered in a muffled voice: 

“I did have a shawl, but I—I must 
have dropped it.” 

“Dear, to be sure!” exclaimed her 
mother. “That beautiful shawl what 
ye got off the Christmas-tree! I never 
knowed ’ee be so careless, maid.” 

“T’ll look for it presently,” said Prue. 

“Come and sit down to your break- 
fast,” commanded her father. “If 
you’ve been out and about since day- 
break ye’ll want a bite o’ summat.” 

Prue turned round obediently. Her 
cheeks were not even yet cool, and her 
eyes were downcast; but Peter fixed 
her with his gaze as she regained her 
seat. 

“Was 
sharply. 

Prue’s dark head drooped lower and 
lower, and she did not dare to meet his 
glance. 

“Yes,” she faltered. 


it a red shawl?’ he asked 
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“Then I think I’ve got it here,” said 
he. 

Thrusting his hand into his pocket 
he drew out the token which had been 
the cause of so many blissful fancies, 
and tossed it across the table to her. 

Prue was forced to look up. There 
was fear in her eyes, and a sort of 


appeal. 
“Why, wherever did you find it?’ 
exclaimed the keeper. “It be the 


maid’s, sure enough.” 

Peter looked full at the girl before he 
answered, relaxing a little: 

“Oh, I just picked it up.” 

“Well, all’s well as ends. well,” 
summed up Mr. Meadway. “Have a 
bit more bacon, man? We did ought to 
be steppin’ soon.” 

No further conversation ensued. The 
keeper was intent on the business of 
the moment, Mrs. Meadway was dis- 
tracted between her natural thrift and 
her desire to present a genteel appear- 
ance in the eyes of the new lodger, 
while little Prue, the household cricket, 
who generally chirped so blithely, was 
absolutely mute. Though Peter had 
scorned to bring down the parental 
wrath upon her, he felt, nevertheless, 
exasperated. Why had he been such a 
fool as to fancy that Nathalie, his re- 
served, elusive little lady, would ever 
commit so indiscreet an action, and 
why had that silly child, by her un- 
ealled-for interference, misled him? 

She divined his annoyance, and taxed 
him with it when they found them- 
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selves alone for a moment before the 
two keepers set forth. 

“I didn’t mean to vex you,” she said; 
“I—I meant to come back and take 
away my shawl before you found out. 
You were shivering so.” 

“I agree with your father,” said Pe- 
ter severely; “you oughtn’t to be wan- 
dering about all alone before it is light. 
What should you have done if I had 
been a tramp or a poacher?’ 

“Oh, nobody would ever want to 
hurt me,” rejoined Prue. “I am quite 
at home in the woods. I’m always up 


early, though not quite so early as 
this morning. The fact is, I couldn’t 
sleep.” 


“And why was that?’ inquired Peter 
carelessly, as she paused. 

“Well, I was thinking of you,” ad- 
mitted Prue. “Barnes’s man, what 
brought your luggage last night, he 
said you weren’t at home, and you 
weren’t sleeping at the Blue Lion, and 
nobody knew where you were. So I 
fancied perhaps you had gone to the 
wood. I went to look for you, really.” 

He gazed at her doubtfully, and pres- 
ently his face softened; after all she 
was only a child, and she meant it 
kindly. 

“You are not vexed with me now, 
are you?” she asked anxiously. 

Peter shook his head, and admitted 
that he was no longer vexed; and then, 
hearing the keeper call, he went out 
hastily to join him. 


(To be continued.) 








There are two portraits of Coventry 
Patmore by Mr. Sargent. One, in the 
National Portrait Gallery, gives us the 
man as he ordinarily was: the strag- 
gling hair, the drooping eyelid, the 
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large, loose-lipped mouth, the long, 
thin, furrowed throat, the whole air of 
gentlemanly ferocity. But the other, a 
sketch of the head in profile, gives us 
more than that; gives us, in the lean, 
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strong, aquiline head, startlingly, all 
that was abrupt, fiery, and essential in 
the genius of a rare and misunderstood 
poet. There never was a man less 
like the popular idea of him than the 
writer of “The Angel in the House.” 
Certainly an autocrat in the home, im- 
patient, intolerant, full of bracing in- 
tellectual scorn, not always just, but 
always just in intention, a disdainful 
recluse, judging all human and divine 
affairs from a standpoint of imperturb- 
able omniscience, Coventry Patmore 
charmed one by his whimsical energy, 
his intense sincerity, and, indeed, by 
the childlike egoism of an absolutely 
self-centred intelligence. Speaking of 
Patmore as he was in 1879, Mr. Gosse 
says, in his admirable memoir: 


Three things were in those days par- 
ticularly noticeable in the head of Cov- 
entry Patmore: the vast convex brows, 
arched with vision; the bright, shrewd, 
bluish-gray eyes, the outer fold of one 
eyelid permanently and humorously 
drooping; and the wilful, sensuous 
mouth. These three seemed ever at 
war among themselves; they spoke 
three different tongues; they pro- 
claimed a man of dreams, a canny 
man of business, a man of vehement 
determination. It was the harmony of 
these in apparently discordant con- 
trast which made the face so fasci- 
nating; the dwellers under this strange 
mask were three, and the problem was 
how they contrived the common life. 


That is a portrait which is also an 
interpretation, and many of the pages 
on this “angular, vivid, discordant, and 
yet exquisitely fascinating person,” are 
full of a similar insight. They contain 
many of those anecdotes which indi- 
cate crises, a thing very different from 
the merely decorative anecdotes of the 
ordinary biographer. The book, writ- 
ten by one who has been a good friend 
to many poets, and to none a more val- 
uable friend than to Patmore, gives 
us a more vivid sense of what Patmore 
was as a man than anything except 
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Mr. Sargent’s two portraits, and a re- 
markable article by Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, published after the book, 
as a sort of appendix, which it com- 
pletes on the spiritual side. 

To these portraits of Patmore I have 
nothing of importance to add; and I 
have given my own estimate of Pat- 
more as a poet, in an essay published 
in 1897, in “Studies in Two Litera- 
tures.” But I should like to supple- 
ment these various studies by a few 
supplementary notes, and the discus- 
sion of a few points, chiefly technical, 
connected with his art as a poet. I 
knew Patmore only during the last ten 
years of his life, and never with any 
real intimacy; but as I have been turn- 
ing over a little bundle of his let- 
ters, written with a quill on gray- 
ish-blue paper, in the fine, careless 
handwriting which had something of 
the distinction of the writer, it seems 
to me that there are things in them 
characteristic enough to be worth 
preserving. 

The first letter in my bundle is not 
addressed to me, but to the friend 
through whom I was afterwards to 
meet him, the kindest and most help- 
ful friend whom I or any man ever 
had, James Dykes Campbell. Two 
years before, when I was twenty-one, I 
had written an “Introduction to the 
Study of Browning,” now out of print. 
Campbell had been at my elbow al] the 
time, encouraging and checking me; 
he would send back my proof-sheets in 
a network of criticisms and sugges- 
tions, with my most eloquent passages 
rigorously shorn, my pet eccentricities 
of phrase severely straightened. At the 
beginning of 1888 Campbell sent the 
book to Patmore. His opinion, when it 
came, seemed to me, at that time, 
crushing; it enraged me, I know, not on 
my account, but on Browning’s. I 
read it now with a clearer understand- 
ing of what he meant, and it is inter- 
esting, certainly, as a more outspoken 
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and detailed opinion on Browning than 
Patmore ever printed. 


My dear Mr. Campbell, 

I have read enough of Mr. Arthur 
Symons’ clever book on Browning to 
entitle me to judge of it as well as if I 
had read the whole. He does not seem 
to me to be quite qualified, as yet, for 
this kind of criticism. He does not 
seem to have attained to the point of 
view from which all great critics have 
judged poetry and art in general. He 
does not gee that, in art, the style in 
which a thing is said or done is 
of more importance than the thing 
said or done. Indeed, he does not 
appear to know what style means. 
Browning has an immense deal of 
mannerism—which in art is always 
bad;—he has, in his few best pas- 
sages, manner, which as far as it goes 
is good; but of style—that indescribable, 
reposeful, “breath of a cure and unique 
individuality”—I recognize no _ trace, 
though I find it distinctly enough in al- 
most every other English poet who has 
obtained so distinguished a place as 
Browning has done in the estimation of 
the better class of readers. I do not 
pretend to say absolutely that style 
does not exist in Browning’s work; but, 
if so, its “still small voice” is utterly 
overwhelmed, for me, by the din of the 
other elements. I think I can see, in 
Browning's poetry, all that Mr. Symons 
sees, though not perhaps all that he 
fancies he sees. But I also discern 
a want of which he appears to feel 
nothing; and those defects of manner 
which he acknowledges, but thinks lit- 
tle of, are to me most distressing, and 
fatal to all enjoyment of the many bril- 
liant qualities they are mixed up with. 

Yours very truly, 
Coventry Patmore. 


Campbell, I suppose, protested in his 
vigorous fashion against the criticism 
of Browning, and the answer to that 
letter, dated May 7, is printed on 
p. 264 of the second voluime of Mr. 
Basil Champney’s “Life of Patmore.” 
It is a reiteration, with further ex- 
planations, such as that 
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When. I said that manner was more 
important than matter in poetry, I 
really meant that the true matter of 
poetry could only be expressed by the 
manner. I find the brilliant thinking 
and the deep feeling in Browning, but 
no true individuality—though of course 
his manner is marked enough. 


Another letter in the same year, to 
Campbell, after reading the proofs of 
my first book of verse, “Days and 
Nights,” contained a criticism which I 
thought, at the time, not less discour- 
aging than the criticism of my 
“Browning.” It seems to me now to 
contain the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, about that par- 
ticular book, and to allow for whatever 
I may have done in verse since then. 
The first letter addressed to me is a 
polite note, dated March 19, 1889, 
thanking me for a copy of my book, 
and saying “I send herewith a little 
volume of my own, which I hope may 
please you in some of your idle mo- 
ments.” The book was a copy of 
“Florilegium Amantis,” a selection of 
his own poems, edited by Dr. Garnett. 
Up to that time I had read nothing of 
Patmore except fragments of “The 
Angel in the House,” which I had not 
had the patience to read through. I 
dipped into these pages, and as I read 
for the first time some of the odes of 
the “Unknown Eros,” I seemed to have 
made a great discovery: here was a 
whole glittering and peaceful tract of 
poetry which was like a new world to 
me. I wrote to him full of my en- 
thusiasm; and, though I heard nothing 
then in reply, I find among my books 
a copy of “The Unknown Eros” with 
this inscription: ‘Arthur Symons, from 
Coventry Patmore, July 23, 1890.” 

The date is the date of his sixty- 
seventh birthday, and the book was 
given to me after a birthday-dinner at 
his house at Hastings, when, I remem- 
ber, a wreath of laurel had been woven 
in honor of the occasion, and he had 
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laughingly, but with a quite naive 
gratification, worn it for awhile at the 
end of dinner. He was one of the 
very few poets I have seen who could 
wear a laurel-wreath, and not look 
ridiculous. 

In the summer of that year I under- 
took to look after the Academy for a 
few weeks (a wholly new task to me) 
while Mr. Cotton, the editor, went for 
a holiday. The death of Cardinal New- 
man occurred just then, and I wrote to 
Patmore, asking him if he would do 
an obituary notice for me. He replied, 
in a letter dated August 13, 1890: 


I should have been very glad to have 
complied with your request, had I felt 
myself at all able to do the work ef- 
fectively; but my acquaintance with 
Dr. Newman was very slight, and I 
have no sources of knowledge about his 
life, but such as are open to all. I 
have never taken much interest in con- 
temporary Catholic history and politics. 
There are a hundred people who could 
do what you want better than I could, 
and I can never stir my iazy soul to 
take up the pen, unless I fancy that I 
have something to say which makes it 
a matter of conscience that I should 
say it. 


Failing Patmore, I asked Dr. Greenhill, 
who was then living at Hastings, and 
Patmore wrote on August 16: 


Dr. Greenhill will do your work far 
better than I could have done it. 
What an intellect we have lost in New- 
man—so delicately capable of adjust- 
ment that it could crush a Hume or 
crack a Kingsley! And what an ex- 
ample both in literature and in life. 
But that we have not lost. 


Patmore’s memory was retentive of 
good phrases which had once come up 
under his pen, as that witty phrase 
about crushing and cracking had come 
up in the course of a brief note scrib- 
bled on a half sheet of paper. The 
phrase reappears five years after- 
wards, elaborated inte an impressive 
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sentence, in the preface to “The Rod, 
the Root, and the Flower,” dated Lym- 
ington, May, 1895: 


The steam-hammer of that intellect 
which could be so delicately adjusted 
to its task as to be capable of either 
crushing a Hume or cracking a Kings- 
ley is no longer at work, that tongue 
which had the weight of a hatchet and 
the edge of a razor is silent; but its 
mighty task of so representing truth as 
to make it credible to the modern mind, 
when not interested in unbelief, has 
been done. 


In the same preface will be found a 
phrase which Mr. Gosse quotes from a 
letter of June 17, 1888, in which Pat- 
more says that the reviewers of his 
forthcoming book, “Principle in Art,” 
will say, or at least feel, ‘Ugh, Ugh! 
the horrid thing! It’s alive!’ and think 
it their duty to set their heels on it 
accordingly.” By 1895 the reviewers 
were replaced by “readers, zealously 
Christian,” and the readers, instead of 
setting their heels on it, merely “put 
aside this little volume with a cry.” 

I find no more letters, beyond mere 
notes and invitations, until the end of 
1893, but it was during these years 
that I saw Patmore most often, gen- 
erally when I was staying with Dykes 
Campbell at St. Leonards. When one 
is five and twenty, and writing verse, 
among young men of one’s own age, 
also writing verse, the occasional com- 
panionship of an older poet, who stands 
aside, in a dignified seclusion, acknowl- 
edged, respected, not greatly loved or, 
in his best work at least, widely pop- 
ular, can hardly fail to be an incentive 
and an invigoration. It was with a 
full sense of my privilege that I walked 
to and fro with Coventry Patmore on 
that high terrace in his garden at Hast- 
ings, or sat in the house watching him 
smoke cigarette after cigarette, or 
drove with him into the country, or 
rowed with him round the moat of 
Bodiam Castle, with Dykes Campbell 
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in the stern of the boat; always atten- 
tive to his words, learning from him all 
I could, as he talked of the things I 
most cared for, and of some things for 
which I cared nothing. Yes, even 
when he talked of politics, I listened 
with full enjoyment of his bitter hu- 
mor, his ferocious gaiety of onslaught; 
though I was glad when he changed 
from Gladstone to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and gladder still when he spoke of that 
other religion, poetry. I think I never 
heard him speak long without some 
reference to St. Thomas Aquinas, of 
whom he has written so often and with 
so great an enthusiasm. It was he who 
first talked to me of St. John of the 
Cross, and when, eight years later, at 
Seville, I came upon a copy of the first 
edition of the “Obras Espirituales” on 
a stall of old books in the Sierpes, and 
began to read, and to try to render 
in English, that extraordinary verse 
which remains, with that of S. Teresa, 
the finest lyrical verse which Spain has 
produced, I understood how much the 
mystic of the prose and the poet of the 
“Unknown Eros” owed to the “Noche 
Escura” and the “Llama de Amor 
Viva.” He spoke of the Catholic mys- 
tics like an explorer who has returned 
from the perils of far countries, with a 
remembering delight which he can 
share with few. 

If Mr. Gosse is anywhere in his book 
unjust to Patmore it is in speaking of 
the later books of prose, the “Religio 
Poetz” and “The Rod, the Root, and 
the Flower,” some parts of which seem 
to him “not very important except as 
extending our knowledge of’ Patmore’s 
“mind, and as giving us a curious col- 
lection of the raw material of his 
poetry.” To this I can only reply in 
some words which I used in writing of 
the “Religio Poete,” and affirm with an 
emphasis which I only wish to 
strengthen, that, here and everywhere, 
and never more than in the exquisite 
passage which Mr. Gosse only quotes 
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to depreciate, the prose of Patmore is 
the prose of a poet; not prose “incom- 
pletely executed,” and aspiring after 
the “nobler order” of poetry, but ad- 
equate and achieved prose, of a very 
rare kind. Thought, in him, is of the 
very substance of poetry, and is sus- 
tained throughout at almost the lyrical 
pitch. There is, in these essays, a rar- 
efied air as of the mountain-tops of 
meditation; and the spirit of their 
sometimes remote contemplation is al- 
ways in one sense, as Pater has justly 
said of Wordsworth, impassioned. 
Only in the finest of his poems has he 
surpassed these pages of chill and ec- 
static prose. 

But if Patmore spoke, as he wrote, 
of these difficult things as a traveller 
speaks of the countries from which he 
has returned, when he spoke of 
poetry it was like one who speaks 
of his native country. At first I 
found it a little difficult to accustom 
myself to his permanent mental atti- 
tude there, with his own implied or 
stated pre-eminence (Tennyson and 
Barnes on the lower slopes, Browning 
vaguely in sight, the rest of his con- 
temporaries nowhere), but, after all, 
there was an undisguised simplicity in 
it, which was better, because franker, 
than the more customary “pride that 
apes humility,” or the still baser af- 
fectation of indifference. A man of 
genius, whose genius, like Patmore’s, 
is of an intense and narrow kind, can- 
not possibly do justice to the work 
which has every merit but his own. 
Nor can he, when he is conscious of its 
equality in technical skill, be expected 
to discriminate between what is more 
or less valuable in his own work; be- 
tween, that is, his own greater or less 
degree of inspiration. And here I may 
quote a letter which Patmore wrote to 
me, dated Lymington, December 31, 
1893, about a review of mine in which 
I had greeted him as “‘a poet, one of the 
most essential poets of our time,” but 
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had ventured to say, perhaps pet- 
ulantly, what I felt about a certain 
part of his work. 


I thank you for the copy of the 
Atheneum, containing your generous 
and well-written notice of “Religio 
Poete.”” There is much in it that 
must needs be gratifying to me, and 
nothing that I feel disposed to com- 
plain of but your allusion to the “din- 
ner-table domesticities of the ‘Angel in 
the House.’” I think that you have 
been a little misled—as almost every- 
body has been—by the differing char- 
acters of the metres of the “Angel” 
and “Eros.” The meats and wines of 
the two are, in very great part, almost 
identical in character; but, in one case, 
they are served on the deal table of the 
octo-syllabic quatrain, and, in the other, 
they are spread on the fine, irregular 
rock of the free tetrameter. 


In his own work he could see no 
flaw; he knew, better than any one, 
how nearly it answered almost every- 
where to his own intention; and of his 
own intentions he could be no critic. 
It was from this standpoint of absolute 
satisfaction with what he had himself 
done that he viewed other men’s work; 
necessarily, in the case of one so cer- 
tain of himself, with a measure of dis- 
satisfaction. .He has said in print 
fundamentally foolish things about 
writers living and dead; and yet re- 
mains, if not a great critic, at least a 
great thinker on the first principles of 
art. And, in those days when I used 
to listen to him while he talked to me 
of the basis of poetry, and of metres 
and cadences, and of poetical methods, 
what meant more to me than anything 
he said, though not a word was with- 
out its value, was the profound reli- 
gious gravity with which he treated the 
art of poetry, the sense he conveyed to 
one of his own reasoned conception of 
its immense importance, its divinity. 

It was partly, no doubt, from this 
reverence for his art that Patmore 
wrote so rarely, and only under an 
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impulse which could not be withstood. 
Even his prose was written with the 
same ardor and reluctance, and a let- 
ter which he wrote to me from Lyming- 
ton, dated August 7, 1894, in answer 
to a suggestion that he should join 
some other writers in a contemplated 
memorial to Walter Pater, is literally 
exact in its statement of his own way 
of work, not only during his later life: 


I should have liked to make one of 
the honorable company of commenta- 
tors upon Pater, were it not that the 
faculty of writing, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, interest in writing, 
has quite deserted me. Some acci- 
dental motive wind comes over me, once 
in a year or so, and I find myself able 
to write half a dozen pages in an hour 
or two; but all the rest of my time is 
hopelessly sterile. 


To what was this curious difficulty or 
timidity in composition due? In the 
case of the poetry, Mr. Gosse attributes 
it largely to the fact of a poet of lyr- 
ical genius attempting to write only 
philosophical or narrative poetry; and 
there is much truth in the suggestion. 
Nothing in Patmore, except his genius, 
is so conspicuous as his limitations. 
Herrick, we may remember from his 
essay on Mrs. Meynell, seemed to him 
but “a splendid insect’; Keats, we 
learn from Mr. Champneys’ life, seemed 
to him “to be greatly deficient in first- 
rate imaginative power’; Shelley “is 
all unsubstantial splendor, like the 
transformation scene of a pantomime, 
or the silvered globes hung up in a 
gin-palace”; Blake is “nearly all utter 
rubbish, with here and there not so 
much a gleam as a trick of genius.” 
All this, when he said it, had a queer 
kind of delightfulness, and, to. those 
able to understand him, never seemed, 
as it might have seemed in any one 
else, mere arrogant bad taste, but a 
necessary part of a very narrow and 
very intense nature. Although Pat- 
more was quite ready to give his opin- 
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ion on any subject, whether on “Wag- 
ner, the musical impostor,” or on “the 
grinning woman, in every canvas of 
Leonardo,” he was singularly lacking 
in the critical faculty, even in regard to 
his own art; and this was because, in 
his own art, he was a poet of one idea 
and of one metre. He did marvellous 
things with that one idea and that one 
metre, but he saw nothing beyond 
them; all thought must be brought into 
relation with nuptial love, or it was 
of no interest to him, and the iambic 
metre must do everything that poetry 
need concern itself about doing. 

In a memorandum for prayer made 
in 1861, we read this petition: 


That I may be enabled to write my 
poetry from immediate perception of 
the truth and delight of love at once 
divine and human, and that all events 
may so happen as shall best advance 
this my chief work and probable means 
of working out my own salvation. 


In his earlier work, it is with human 
love only that he deals; in his later, and 
inconceivably finer work, it is not with 
human love only, but with “the rela- 
tion of the soul to Christ as his be- 
trothed wife”; “the burning heart of the 
universe,” as he realizes it. This con- 
ception of love, which we see develop- 
ing from so tamely domestic a level to 
so incalculable a height of mystic rap- 
ture, possessed the whole man, through- 
out the whole of his life, shutting him 
into a “solitude for two” which has 
never perhaps been apprehended with 
so complete a satisfaction. He was a 
married monk, whose monastery was 
the world; he came and went in the 
world, imagining he saw it more clearly 
than any one else; and, indeed, he saw 
things about him clearly enough, when 
they were remote enough from his 
household prejudices: But all he 
really ever did was to cultivate a little 
corner of a garden, where he brought to 
perfection a rare kind of flower, which 
some thought too pretty to be fine, and 
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some too colorless to be beautiful, but 
in which he saw the seven celestial col- 
ors, faultlessly mingled, and which he 
took to be the image of the flower most 
loved by the Virgin in heaven. 

Patmore was a _ poet profoundly 
learned in the technique of his art, and 
the “‘Prefatory Study on English Metri- 
cal Law,” which fills the first eighty- 
five pages of the “Amelia” volume of 
1878 is among the subtlest and most 
valuable of such studies which we have 
in English. In this essay he praises 
the simplest metres for various just 
reasons, but yet is careful to define 
the “rhyme royal,” or stanza of seven 
ten-syllable lines, as the most heroic 
of measures; and to admit that blank 
verse, which he never used, “is, of all 
recognized English metres, the most 
difficult to write well in.” But, in his 
expressed aversion for trochaic and 
dactylic measures, is he not merely re- 
cording his own inability to handle 
them? and, in setting more and more 
rigorous limits to himself in his own 
dealing with iambic measures, is he 
not accepting, and making the best of, 
a lack of metrical flexibility? It is 
nothing less than extraordinary to note 
that, until the publication of the nine 
“Odes” in 1868, not merely was he 
wholly tied to the iambic measure, 
but even within those limits he was 
rarely quite so good in the four-line 
stanza of eights and sixes as in the 
four-line stanza of eights; that he 
was usually less good in the six line 
than in the four-line stanza of eights 
and sixes; and that he was in- 
variably least good in the stanza of 
three long lines which, to most practi- 
cal intents and purposes, corresponds 
with this six-line stanza. The ex- 
tremely slight license which this re- 
arrangement into longer lines affords 
was sufficient to disturb the balance 
of his cadences, and nowhere else was 
he capable of writing quite such lines. 
as: 
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One friend was left, a falcon, famed 
for beauty, skill and size, 

Kept from his fortune’s ruin, for the 
sake of its great eyes. 


All sense, not merely of the delicacy, 
but of the correctness of rhythm, 
seems to have left him suddenly, with- 
out warning. 

And then, the straightening and tight- 
ening of the bonds of metre having had 
its due effect, an unprecedented thing 
occurred. In the “Odes” of 1868, ab- 
sorbed finally into “The Unknown 
Eros” of 1877, the iambic metre is still 
used; but with what a new freedom, 
and at the summons of how liberating 
an inspiration! At the same time 
Patmore’s substance is purged and his 
speech loosened, and, in throwing off 
that burden of prose stuff which had 
tied down the very wings of his im- 
agination, he finds himself rising on a 
different movement. Never was a de- 
velopment in metre so_ spiritually 
significant. 

In spite of Patmore’s insistence to 
the contrary, as in the letter which I 
have already quoted, there is no doubt 
that the difference between “The Angel 
in the House” and “The Unknown 
Eros” is the difference between what is 
sometimes poetry in spite of itself, and 
what is poetry alike in accident and 
essence. In all his work before the 
“Odes” of 1868, Patmore had been writ- 
ing down to his conception of what 
poetry ought to be; when, through I 
known not what suffering, or contem- 
plation, or actual inner illumination, 
his whole soul had been possessed by 
this new conception of what poetry 
could be, he began to write as finely, 
and not only as neatly, as he was able. 
The poetry which came, came fully 
clothed, in a form of irregular but not 
lawless verse, which Mr. Gesse states 
was introduced into English by the 
“Pindarique Odes” of Cowley, but 
which may be more justly derived, as 
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Patmore himself, in one of his prefaces, 
intimates, from an older and more gen- 
uine poet, Drummond of Hawthornden. 

Mr. Gosse is cruel enough to say that 
Patmore had “considerable affinities” 
with Cowley, and that “when Patmore 
is languid and Cowley is unusually fe- 
licitous, it is difficult to see much differ- 
ence in the form of their odes.” But 
Patmore, in his essay on metre, has 
said, 


If there is not sufficient motive power 
of passionate thought, no typographical 
aids will make anything of this sort of 
verse but metrical nonsense—which it 
nearly always is—even in Cowley, 
whose brilliant wit and ingenuity are 
strangely out of harmony with most 
of his measures; 


and it seems to me that he is wholly 
right in saying so. The difference be- 
tween the two is an essential one. In 
Patmore the cadence follows the con- 
tours of the thought or emotion, like a 
transparent garment; in Cowley the 
form is a misshapen burden, carried 
unsteadily. It need not surprise us 
that to the ears of Cowley (it is he 
who tells us) the verse of Pindar 
should have sounded “little better than 
prose.” The fault of his own “Pinda- 
rique” verse is that it is so much worse 
than prose. The pauses in Patmore, 
left as they are to be a kind of breath- 
ing, or pause for breath, may not seem 
to be everywhere faultless to all ears; 
but they are the pauses in breathing, 
while in Cowley, the structure of his 
verse, when it is irregular, remains as 
external, as mechanical, as the couplets 
of the “Davideis.” 


Whether Patmore ever acknowledged 
it or no, or indeed whether [says Mr. 
Gosse] the fact has ever been observed, 
I know not, but the true analogy of the 
“Odes” is with the Italian lyric of the 
early Renaissance. It is in the writ- 
ings of Petrarch and Dante, and espe- 
cially in the “Canzoniere” of the 
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former, that we must look for exam- 
ples of the source of Patmore’s later 
poetic form. 


Here again, while there may be a 
closer “analogy,” at least in spirit, 
there is another, and even clearer dif- 
ference in form. The canzoni of Pe- 
trarch are composed in stanzas of vary- 
ing, but in each case uniform, length, 
and every stanza corresponds precisely 
in metrical arrangement with every 
other stanza in the same canzone. In 
English the “Epithalamion” and the 
“Prothalamion” of Spenser (except for 
their refrain) do exactly what Petrarch 
had done in Italian; and whatever 
further analogy there may be between 
the spirit of Patmore’s writing and 
that of Spenser in these two poems the 
form is essentially different. The re- 
semblance with “Lycidas” is closer, 
and closer still with the poems of Leo- 
pardi, though -Patmore has not fol- 
lowed the Italian habit of mingling 
rhymed and non-rhymed verse, nor did 
he ever experiment, like Goethe, Heine, 
Matthew Arnold, and Henley, in wholly 
unrhymed irregular lyrical verse. 
Patmore’s endeavor, in “The Un- 
known Eros,” is certainly towards a 
form of vers libre, but it is directed only 
towards the variation of the normal 
pause in the normal English metre, the 
iambic “common time,” and is there- 
fore as strictly tied by law as a metre 
can possibly be when it ceases to be 
The Monthly Review. 
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wholly regular. Verse literally “free,” 
as it is being attempted in the present 
day in France, every measure being 
mingled, and the disentangling of them 
left wholly to the ear of the reader, 
has indeed been attempted by great 
metrists in many ages, but for the most 
part only very rarely and with extreme 
eaution. The warning, so far, of all 
these failures, or momentary half-suc- 
cesses, is to be seen in the most mon- 
strous and magnificent failure of the 
nineteenth century, the “Leaves of 
Grass” of Walt Whitman. Patmore 
realized that without law there can be 
no order, and thus no life; for life is 
the result of a harmony between oppo- 
sites. For him, cramped as he had 
been by a voluntary respect for far 
more than the letter of the law, the dis- 
covery of a freer mode of speech was 
of incalculable advantage. It removed 
from him all temptation to that “clever- 
ness” which Mr. Gosse rightly finds in 
the handling of “the accidents of civ- 
ilized life,” the unfortunate part of 
his subject-matter in “The Angel in the 
House”; it allowed him to abandon 
himself to the poetic ecstasy, which in 
him was almost of the same nature as 
philosophy, without translating it 
downward into the terms of popular 
apprehension; it gave him a choice, for- 
mal, yet flexible means of expression 
for his uninterrupted contemplation of 
divine things. 
Arthur Symons. 
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The great problem for a playwright 
is how to fill the theatre. He must con- 
trive to interest audiences composed for 
the most part of average persons, and 
including a few who are qualified by 
culture and taste to judge intelligently. 
In order to keep the stage the play 


must please the average playgoer, and 
in order to be valued as a work of art 
it must also please the exceptional and 
judicious playgoer. 

Now the average person, although 
equipped with miscellaneous tastes, is 
rather exacting. He likes music-boxes, 
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gramophones, pictures called “Jerusa- 
lem the Golden.” He likes: 


Those endless tales, type-written by the 
brain 

Of him whose Hall-mark is the brand 
of Caine. 


He is on the side of the angels, but he 
likes the betting to be against them at 
some stages of the game. Though he is 
partial to a heavy fall of tears, he pre- 
fers to have everything nicely dried be- 
fore the play comes to an end. As for 
humor, he doesn’t like to have it 
sprayed over him from an atomizer: a 
joke is a serious affair, to be applied 
like a plaster, and to be kept on until 
it can no longer be ignored. Alto- 
gether, the average person is disquiet- 
ing. He is himself hard to please, and 
his presence magnifies the difficulty of 
pleasing those few others, dissimilar to 
the average, who now and then wan- 
der into a theatre, and who like jokes 
to fall gently; who like horizons, and 
beauty in vignettes, and are charmed 
by sentences in which the dramatist has 
“Eh bien,” says Su- 
Donnay’s L’Escalade, 
mer avec moi, et les 
lumiéres du Havre s’allumer. Elle doit 
étre pleine en ce moment et, cet 
aprésmidi, il y avait au large de grands 
bateaux qui attendaient l"heure de la 
marée. Nous les verrons, les grands 
bateaux noirs, s’engager dans la route 
console de bien des 


pleased himself. 
zanne, in M. 
“venez voir la 


du sud, et cela 
choses.” 

How to please both the man who is 
haunted by this last sentence, and the 
man who gets thrills out of Mr. Hall 
Caine? Instead of trying to answer 
this question, which is almost unan- 
swerable, a wise playwright stops 
thinking about it, and remembers only 
that his art prescribes for him a suffi- 
cient task by requiring of him the ob- 
servance of certain laws. In morals 
you have a greater range of choice. 
You may enter in at the wide gate or 
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the strait gate, as you please; though 
once in a while the narrow way and 
the broad way have an air of leading 
almost to the same place. But to an 
artist only one way is open, and it 
leads to different places. Fourteen 
lines and five rhyme sounds at his dis- 
posal—it is not much, perhaps; yet the 
poet may arrive at the French Acad- 
emy, the corner of a magazine, a shelf 
in Vigo Street, or immortality. And 
wherever he may arrive, he has been 
thinking not about his arrival, but 
about his difficulties, not about the fate 
of his sonnet, but its technique. 
When the artist happens to be a play- 
wright the technique he attends to is 
partly made for him by the obligations 
which writing for a theatre imposes. 
A writer who can manage dialogues so 
as to suggest character and tell a story 
has still to learn many tricks of the 
dramatist’s trade. In each act he is 
obliged to observe the unity of place, 
and he has the freedom of no more 
than four or five places for his whole 
play. He must manipulate his crea- 
tures in such a way as to make us ac- 
cept their goings-out and comings-in; 
and life, which thoughtless friends have 
told him to keep his eye on, will give 
him few hints towards this manipula- 
tion, despite its richness in reasons for 
leaving a room. A real person may 
zo out of a real room because it is 
warm, because he has a pebble in his 
shoe, because the barometer summons 
him, because he wants a glass of water. 
A person in a play cannot act upon 
such motives. His creator is known 
to be in search of pretexts for exits and 
entrances, and what is adequate as a 
motive in life is inadequate as a stage 
pretext. The greater the advantage ob- 
tained by a playwright from the exit 
of a character, the more plausibly must 
the invented reason for this exit stick 
out. We, the audience, who know Mr. 
Hare or Sir Charles Wyndham has gone 
off because the story will tell itself 
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more effectively without him, must 
have this knowledge displaced and ef- 
faced by the pretext which the play- 
wright offers as a substitute. 
Preparation, too, is a formidable 
thing. There is something monstrous, 
non-natural, in the dexterity with which 
the scratch man in the dramatist’s 
handicap, Mr. Pinero or Dumas fils, ap- 
pears to lead us away from his story 
to an incident which has its pleasur- 
ableness or movingness or piquancy, 
and of which this quality seems for the 
moment to be the only justification. 
Seems, for the moment; and for an act 
or so is forgotten, until the playwright 
wishes us to remember it, when sud- 
denly the lost incident begins to echo 
through our brains, and we realize in a 
flash that it made us expect some- 
thing, and that what it made us expect 
is the thing actually being done and 
said on the stage. Yet good plays are 
written which reveal no mastery of 
this art—an art hypnotic in its power to 
leave in our minds incidents to be for- 
gotten until called for, and as soon as 
called for to be remembered; an art 
which fascinates by its double danger: 
danger that the preparatory incident, 
once put into our minds, may refuse 
to hide; danger that once hidden it may 
refuse to emerge when wanted. Suc- 
cess in the employment of this delicate 
machinery produces straitly implicated 
plays, the closeness of whose texture 
is in itself a cause of delighted wonder. 
Stage dialogue, also, doing much of 
the work which in a novel may be 
shared by the author’s description and 
comment, has difficulties of its own. 
A selection, an arrangement, of the 
words and sentences spoken by men and 
women, it must forego many of the 
traits which give feature to real talk. 
It must be speakable, yet it must not 
suggest spouting, must not sound as if 
the players had got it by heart. The 
playwright may reveal in his dialogue 
consummate literary ability: he must 
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not let us accuse his characters of 
writing well. The more nearly contin- 
uous the expression of changing feel- 
ing, the more likely is an audience to 
keep attentive; and the more highly you 
charge dialogue with feeling the less 
easily can you make it explain a situ- 
ation or hit off shades of character. 
Dialogue written for the stage has 
“still to be neat” without betraying an 
effort toward neatness. It requires a 
cadence, a combination of vowel 
sounds, an ease, an edge, which real 
talk needs not, and without which 
many other forms of prose may have 
their reward. 

And as the Jaws under which a play- 
wright works toward the expression of 
his ideas are severe, so is his choice 
of subjects narrow. The practice of 
nearly all among his predecessors, their 
advice, the advice of writers who do 
not—at least, not publicly—practise; all 
tell him that plays are more likely to 
be interesting if they unfold a contest, 
and that contests set in motion by the 
passion of love have a notable advan- 
tage, because in them the prizes are 
visible, embodied, and take part in the 
game. French plays and English plays, 
in spite of certain minor differences in 
morals and manners, usually deal 
with the same subject. In making a 
love-play in English, one difficulty is 
to find obstacles which will keep the 
lovers apart. French dramatists have 
a ready-made obstacle in the husband 
or the wife, and their skill is seen in 
their ability to give these obstacles, so 
often and so easily surmounted, an air 
of really barring the path. In Eng- 
lish plays we watch the final round of 
a lawn tennis tournament: in French 
the challenge round, the holder being 
the husband or wife and the challenger 
the mistress or lover. The course of 
true love never did run smooth—that 
is the English version; the course of 
free love never did run smooth—that is 
almost the French. 
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These, like other limitations which 
control and guide a playwright, neither 
hamper one who understands his trade, 
nor keep him from saying whatever he 
has to say. Though he look upon writ- 
ing as a means of self-expression, in- 
stead of, more justly, as a means of 
self-support, he need not be afraid that 
his soul, his essential ego, will be 
dimmed by the glare of the footlights. 
Is it not set down nowadays in all the 
primers that whatever we write, or 
paint, or carve, or make into music, is 
nothing but our own ideas and sensa- 
tions? What is my play but three or 
four acts of me? Monotonous? No; for 
in this perpetual, unavoidable self-por- 
traiture there are many degrees. We 
read a bit of Ruskin, and say it’s very 
like a cloud; or a bit of Mr. Frank Bul- 
len, and say it’s very like a whale; and 
in certain pictures by Fromentin I seem 
to remember objects which reminded 
me of camels. So numerous are the 
modes of talking about oneself. There 
is unlikeness between your account of 
your soul and your argument for an 
import duty on cocoa matting. As 
we walk through an unknown country 
we are surprised into repeating the 
beautiful, hackneyed lines beginning, 
“I have been here before, but when or 
how I cannot tell,” and then we re- 
member—we realize that what we have 
caught a glimpse of is only ourselves, 
half hidden in some strange, familiar 
fold of the hills. I can see nothing but 
myself, alas! wherever my eyes may 
fall. Yet when I look into a mirror, and 
when I look out of the window, I see 
myself under different aspects. 

None of these aspects need be left 
out of a man’s plays. He can express 
himself through this strict, exacting 
art-form, as fully and with as much 
variety as he could through discursive 
essays, through poetry, through a “key 
to all mythologies,” or a treatise on 
the whole duty of man. The empti- 
ness of Mr. Pinero’s plays may at first 
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look like evidence against this asser- 
tion. But is it really? Who knows? 
Mr. Pinero’s deficiency in matter might 
have appeared as striking or more 
striking if he had written novels. To 
say that he is naked, mentally, is per- 
haps inexact, but at most he is lightly 
clad. His vision of himself is not de- 
ducible from what he has written, 
though his keen sense of humor gives 
color to the guess that he must often 
have been amused at hearing himself 
described as a problem playwright. 
Every play is a problem, of course; but 
this is not what Mr. Pinero’s critics, 
adverse or laudatory, have in mind 
when they use the word. By problem 
play they mean something which tries 
to answer one of those moral questions 
that concern nearly all of us. Now 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray does imply 
in its constructor, no doubt, a belief 
that marriages with women like Paula 
are unlikely to prosper; just as I learn 
from The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith that 
if I travelled in Italy with a lady to 
whom I was not married, I should in- 
cur Mr. Pinero’s qualified disesteem. 
But it is not of such stuff that the 
moral problems of such a being as man 
are made, in such a world as the pres- 
ent. Mr. Pinero is not chiefly inter- 
ested in anything except dramaturgy. 
Sexual relations attract him because 
he knows he can make them interest- 
ing to playgoers, can draw from them 
“situations” and dramatic moments. 
“L’adultére est le grand pourvoyeur du 
théatre,” says Dumas fils, “depuis deux 
cent ans et surtout depuis cinquante 
ans.” Mr. Pinero’s attitude towards 
his problems is simple. He provides a 
problem for his characters just as he 
gives them titles, or silks and fine ar- 
ray, or equips them with the gift of 
tongues so liberally that they talk odds 
and ends of foreign languages. He is 
as much a problem playwright as he 
is a student of comparative philology. 
I imagine him not as a moralist, but 
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as a humorist, a correct man, mildly 
austere, who puts open and notorious 
evil livers into his plays not be- 
cause he wishes to make them the 
text of a lesson, but because he 
thinks they look well there. He 
provokes my curiosity by the contrast 
between his cleverness, at many a 
given moment, in superficial life-imita- 
tion, and the ingenuity, the nice calcu- 
lation of his story as a whole; by the 
contrast between the playwright’s im- 
passivity and the exciting nature of his 
material—as if one should say, Behold 
a master-artificer of elaborate cock- 
tails, who doesn’t drink. He pro- 
vokes my admiration by the legerde- 
main which distorts men and women 
into good acting parts; gives spoken 
language, in his best written plays, like 
The Gay Lord Quezx, the relief and ra- 
pidity needed in a theatre, and keeps 
one intent on a story that as a novel 
would not be engrossing. He discon- 
certs me by some of his endings. “He 
only is the master,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“who keeps the mind in pleasing cap- 
tivity; whose pages are perused with 
eagerness, and in the hope of new 
pleasure are perused again,” but— 
though Dr. Johnson doesn’t say “but” 
—whose conclusion is “perceived with 
an eye of sorrow.” Yet even here Mr. 
Pinero has improved. The endings of 
Iris and The Gay Lord Quer bring no 
blush to cheeks which grow red at 
the concluding ineptitudes of The Benefit 
of the Doubt and The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith. This, Mr. Pinero’s gift of 
making progress in many directions, is 
a wonderful thing—more wonderful, 
even, than the precocious immortality 
of Mr. Stephen Philips. This growth 
in his skill at playmaking is perfectly 
expressed in his plays. Had he ever 
anything else to express? One has one’s 
doubts. For my part, I never wish 
he had ideas, for ideas do not seem to 
me quite in his line; beside being, in 
general, an overrated commodity. But 
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sometimes I wish he looked at life from 
a standpoint more personal. 

The charge of being an ideamonger 
is more serious in the case of Ibsen, 
one of the earliest foreign dramatists 
to be accused of dumping ideas on the 
British market. More serious, be- 
cause less easily disproved. He is so 
great a technician that for a few years 
after we began to import him his ideas 
appeared newer and more important 
and more abundant than most of us 
think them now. Already it is Ibsen’s 
form which keeps his substance from 
seeming old-fashioned. He saw life 
too steadily—so steadily as to make us 
wonder what would happen if life 
should move. Of course, he did not see 
it whole. Nobody ever did—not even 
Shakespeare. But Ibsen saw his plays 
whole. He makes us think, no doubt, 
of a variety of things—of fjords, moun- 
tain slopes, peaks with ragged-stream- 
ing clouds, torrents, precipices; of Nor- 
way, in its steepness, with snow on it 
—things as old to describe as they are 
new to imagine. He brings us ac- 
quainted with his peculiar people, who 
lack manners and charm, who talk 
without grace, but who rise now and 
then into a kind of half-poetry. And 
these characters and this landscape are 
made to harmonize, are made severely 
one; for Ibsen’s unity is not only the 
cunning fitting together which reveals 
the far-seeing dramatic joiner, but that 
imaginative force in the artist which 
gives to each work of his art the power 
of staining the reader’s or spectator’s 
mind one certain color. Later, when 
the color has faded, we have leisure to 
be seduced by the skill, given two or 
three persons, with which Ibsen makes 
known not only what happened before 
the curtain went up, but also the con- 
dition in which these happenings have 
left two or three souls. Then there 
follows, in the acts after the first, just 
the revolution or juxtaposition which 
makes these persons expose those nooks 
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and crannies of character which pru- 
dent men, in ordinary circumstances, 
are eager to hide. Yet how tedious Ib- 
sen’s men and women would be to one 
another, if it were true that they are 
in the habit of revealing themselves. 
Not of habit are they victims, but of 
the playwright’s ability to invent ex- 
actly the predicament which makes 
self-knowledge and self-revelation nat- 
ural, inevitable. We watch the cabin’d 
souls fighting to get out, and ought not 
to be surprised if they lose their 
clothes in the struggle. 

Ibsen’s inhibitive powers deserve the 
highest praise, and some day they may 
get it. There must be a strong tempta- 
tion, as one advances toward a mastery 
of the playwright’s art, to bruise and 
warp one’s characters in an attempt to 
force them along the path laid out. 
Equally strong must be the temptation 
to those compromises discernible in 
nearly every dramatist who has ideas 
—compromises between his wish to say 
what he thinks, and his wish to say 
things which shall be theatrically ef- 
fective. Ibsen yields to neither tempta- 
tion. His people are as_ closely 
themselves as if he were writing a go- 
as-you-please novel of character. He 
restricts to the expression of such ideas 
as he esteems his use of an art-form 
so severe and delicate that its mere 
mastery, its display, would to many 
dramatists have been a_ satisfying 
object. 

Ibsen has sacrificed nothing to his au- 
dience, nothing to his own pleasure in 
his prestidigitation. M. Maeterlinck, 
exposed to temptations different in 
kind, was equally successful, until the 
period of Monna Vanna and Joyzelle, in 
using the theatre to express himself. If 
authors are divisible into voices and 
echoes, surely he deserves a place 
among the voices. He is the géhtlest 
corrective to an age which runs a risk, 
as it pursues its indecent material suc- 
cesses, of leaving the soul forgotten. 
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Every man who digs into -himself be- 
comes at moments aware, so they say, 
of hidden places in his being, of depths 
below the surface of his life. Hav- 
ing looked upon them with an eye none 
too clear, he goes away and immedi- 
ately forgets what manner of places 
they were. It is M. Maeterlinck’s habit 
never to forget them. He does his best 
to make us, too, pore upon them; to 
deepen and enrich our spirit by re- 
minding us that the most real of our 
existences has its dwelling among the 
shadows; that the remoter caverns of 
the soul echo sounds not made of 
words, and hardly to be described even 
without them; that the most character- 
istic communications of a soul to an- 
other soul take place in a silence which 
words have not yet translated, and 
which M. Maeterlinck’s own language, 
great as is its virtue in regions of deli- 
cacy and dimness, where lovely out- 
lines are strangely confluent in a re- 
freshing haze, is both unwilling and un- 
able to render. His 


indistinct expressions seem 
Like language utter’d in a dream. 
Yet me they charm, whate’er the theme. 


We shall miss the intention of his 
earlier plays unless we remember this, 
or something like it. Those faded 
tapestry personages, those shadows on 
the mist, are saying many things that 
cannot be said in words. It is because 
he wishes us to know, and is afraid we 
may forget, how deep calls to deep in 
silence when mortals are together on 
the forest, or by a cave within sound 
of the sea, that he often makes their 
verbal conversation so trivial. He is 
afraid what they say may distract our 
attention from what they are not say- 
ing. What he wishes to bring about 
in us is a listening for what never was 
and never can be heard. The beauti- 
ful landscape of a world forgotten, 
outlived; the men and women who turn 
toward us no aspect of real life; the 
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language naif, simple, repeated because 
words are still, in a play or in any 
form of dialogue, the only substitute 
for words—these have all been chosen 
for their effect upon us, with a hope 
that we may be led through forgetful- 
ness into a state where we are uneasily 
expectant, where we are prepared to 
hear, far away and faint, the whisper 
of that shy spirit which hides some- 
where in the most commonplace among 
us. 

The danger of such a method, exqui- 
sitely successful though it be sometimes, 
is that it may cause us to smile, and at 
a smile the real world returns, and the 
sensual ear hears foolishness. Instead 
of seeing, as Mélisande sits by the 
fountain, what M. Maeterlinck intended 
us to see, we find ourselves repeating: 


He thought he saw a lanky girl 
Who tossed her wedding ring; 

He looked again, and found it was 
Her virtue taking wing; 

“I fear I am not built,” he said, 
“To grasp this sort of thing.” 


In this mood we tell ourselves that 
the exigencies of the dramatic form are 
to blame for the absurd part of M. 
Maeterlinck’s dialogue. Desiring si- 
lence, and constrained to have his char- 
acters say something, he puts into their 
mouths the nearest equivalent of si- 
lence that can be manufactured out of 
dialogue. And this he does with a re- 
quest that in the void created by this 
next-thing-to-silence, this beworded 
pantomime, you and I will be good 
enough to make believe that messages 
of the highest significance are being 
signalled—Heaven knows by what code 
—from soul to soul. 

During these illustrations from three 
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of our most dissimilar living play- 
wrights I have been somewhat chary 
in the use of the word technique, be- 
cause technique, in general, is not a 
tactful word to use. It is detested by 
too many just persons, for whom it has 
a meaning not unlike this: A ship, 
which we see for the first time against 
sky and nothing, turns to harbor, com- 
ing nearer and nearer land, and soon 
receives a pilot. He takes the wheel 
and steers with knowledge, avoids 
rocks, understands all the currents. 
He dodges the sandbars, although no 
one else can, and, to shorten my narfa- 
tive, brings the vessel home unhurt; 
where crowds on the shore, after a pe- 
riod of waiting, find she contains 
neither passengers nor cargo. Her ar- 
rival has been only an occasion for ex- 
hibiting the pilot’s dexterity. Turn the 
page of your mind and you find the 
contrasting picture. Another ship en- 
ters the harbor, takes on board no pilot, 
is borne by the current against tearing 
rocks, which let her go with a hole in 
her quarter. She hesitates, uncertain; 
then, missing the channel, comes 
thumping, stumbling through surf to 
the beach, where we pull out of her 
splitting carcase a wealth of rare 
possessions. 

This mistake of persons who speak 
thus disparagingly of technique lies in 
their failure to perceive that the most 
useful and ornamental cargo may be 
carried in a vessel steered with super- 
lative ability. The cargo in an artist’s 
charge is what he has heard, felt, seen, 
divined: the passengers are his sub- 
conscious selves; his aim is to handle 
his craft with skill, and until the end 
of his labor he gives passengers or 
cargo hardly a thought. 

Philip Littell. 
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Stewart’s Practical Angler, which 
has emerged from a period of oblivion 
just half a century after its first pub- 
lication and popularity, will help some 
of us at least to renew our .youth in 
its once familiar pages. For my own 
part, when the book fell open at some 
beautifully reproduced illustrations 
from Stewart’s old patterns, of spiders 
black and red, grouse and woodcock, 
time and space were annihilated. I 
seemed to feel once more the waters of 
the Whitadder gurgling about my feet, 
and to hear the Cheviot sheep bleating 
on the hills around St. Bathans, and 
the grouse and curlews calling in the 
solitudes of Cranshaws and Priestlaw. 
The Whitadder was one of Stewart’s 
many rivers, and he was a king among 
us,—if two long seasons, from Febru- 
ary to October, may entitle the writer 
of this modest tribute to account him- 
self sealed of the tribe. For what an 
age is a year or two of youth when one 
lived and rejoiced in every day of 
them! 

My first impulse was to hunt for an 
old fly-book that has been with me for 
over thirty years unused, and for 
twenty at least unopened. This is not 
surprising, for in library parlance it 
would be classified as a medium 
quarto. In the fishing circles of my 
youth there was a robust abhorrence of 
anything finnikin, or, as we called it, 
cockneyfied, and a prodigious venera- 
tion for home-made articles. Indeed 
the prejudicies of some localities in 
these trifles would be inconceivable to 
the modern mind. This particular 
relic is constructed out of some parch- 
ment deeds relating to an Exmoor 
church,laws fully come by in an Exmoor 
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rectory, and no doubt, therefore, intrin- 
sically worthless. It is interleaved, of 
course, with generous breadths of flan- 
nel, and filled with compartments in 
the parchment of all shapes and sizes, 
for the storing of flies, casts, silk, fur, 
feathers, loose hooks, scissors, tweezers, 
and so on; for most of us made part at 
any rate of our own flies. As a school- 
boy I was passing proud of the design, 
which was thought out somewhat care- 
fully, and above all of the result, con- 
tributed to by the deft needle and 
thread of some female relative. It 
was not, to be sure, altogether original, 
being inspired, at least, by one that an 
old gentleman (who taught me to tie 
flies of a kind) had carried about North 
Wales from Waterloo to the Crimean 
War. Nothing but a shooting-pocket 
would hold it, and it generally trav- 
elled in a special compartment of the 
creel, often, in periods of excitement, 
actually among the fish. In these days 
of eye’d flies and neat tin boxes it pre- 
sents a most uncouth appearance; even 
in those it must have had a picturesque 
and antique flavor, since a weak youth 
and would-be fisherman from East An- 
glia, more concerned with the appear- 
ances than the realities of sport, used 
periodically to offer me considerable 
sums of money for it, honestly affirm- 
ing it would be the making of his rep- 
utation in his own country where there 
were no trout. It still contains some 
odds and ends of tackle, moth-eaten 
flies, rotten gut, the wing of an Ex- 
moor snipe, the ear of an East Lothian 
hare, feathers from a Peebleshire black- 
cock, hackles of barndoor fowls from 
anywhere. But what I have been try- 
ing to arrive at is the discovery in the 
depths of one of its pockets of a bunch 
of wonderfully well preserved spiders, 
patterns and relics of the Stewart pe- 
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riod (speaking piscatorially, not his- 
torically) and of the rivers he used 
to fish. What memories an ancient 
fly-book like this invokes! though here 
we are only concerned with those re- 
lating to the reign of this angling Stew- 
art, and near the end of it too, for this 
king of Border fishers died in the win- 
ter of 1872. I was in East Lothian at 
the time and remember hearing much 
obituary talk and reading long accounts 
in the Scottish papers of his funeral, 
which was attended by a goodly follow- 
ing of the craft. He must surely have 
been regarded as a great man; for 
when I found myself, on the only occa- 
sion I can remmber to have set eyes 
on him, fishing in the same field, much 
the same sensations stirred my breast 
as had swelled it not long previously 
on being in with W. G. Grace in a 
provincial cricket-match; a elation, by 
the way, somewhat damped by being 
promptly run out by him. 

Stewart’s hame was certainly one to 
conjure with, beside the banks of those 
Eastern Border streams at any rate, 
while round the firesides of the little 
homely fishing-inns his prowess and his 
opinions were a frequent theme. His 
entomological scepticism was not sel- 
dom conmbated, particularly by the oc- 
easional alien. But how could you 
stand up against a man who proved his 
theories by always killing more fish 
than anybody else, and that too in 
waters open to the public and fre- 
quented by hosts of practised fisher- 
men? Stewart believed that the way 
in which a fly was put to a trout and 
put into him was nearly all the battle, 
so long as the fly was unremarkable, 
naturally, and, above all, sparingly 
dressed. Sizes, within reason, and still 
less shades, he set small store by, ex- 
cept so far as they were adapted to the 
trout’s vision in various states of 
water. The imitation of the natural 
insect of the moment, except perhaps a 
drake, he laughed to scorn; and yet no 
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one killed more fish than he did season 
after season, and very few so many. 
Black or red hackles (then and doubt- 
less still known as spiders in southern 
Scotland), dressed very scantily with 
a plain silk wrapping for body, were 
his favorites, with two or three winged 
flles and as many other varieties of 
hackles. When the March brown was 
thick on the water he would usually 
put one on; but he held that any other 
of his half-dozen stock varieties of the 
same size was just as serviceable. I 
have myself often fished through heavy 
rises of March brown, for which the 
Welsh Dee is notable, and am forced to 
own that the orange dun or February 
red, or whatever the second fly might 
be, has been sometimes just as effect- 
ive; though not to have a March 
brown mounted, and that too of the 
popular local tying, would require a 
robustness of faith, or lack of it, that 
only Stewart perhaps was capable of. 
It is certainly difficult for any one who 
once came within Stewart's influence, 
directly or indirectly, who knew his 
rivers and was face to face with his 
methods and their results, ever to re- 
cover entirely from the effects of his 
convincing demonstrations. His Eng- 
lish contemporaries, Mr. Francis Fran- 
cis at the head of them, covered his 
four or six fly theory with ridicule, just 
as he in turn scoffed at their redun- 
dant entomology. Unfortunately Mr. 
Francis (whose book was another clas- 
sic of my youth) interpreted Scotland 
as the Highlands, as so many South- 
erners with less excuse still often do, 
and twitted Mr. Stewart with practis- 
ing his theories on the unsophisticated 
troutlings of Highland burns. The lat- 
ter, who, like many Scotsmen of his, 
and possibly of this, time, held the ways: 
and even the fish of the Southron in 
some contempt, invited his critics to 
come and fish the Gala water over 
which an average of thirty rods passed 
every day. Think of that, ye secreta- 
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ries of modern fishing-clubs! AS a 
matter of fact practically all the 
streams of the Scottish Border, cer- 
tainly the northern tributaries of the 
Tweed, including much of that famous 
river itself, were open to the trouting 
public; and the fishing public of South- 
ern Scotland, even at that time, was a 
prodigiously large and an extremely en- 
terprising one. Even in 1857 Stewart 
complains that there were fifty fisher- 
men for one there had been early in the 
century. He quotes the evidence of an 
elderly friend that in his youth there 
were only two men in a long stretch 
of the Tweed who ever threw a line 
on it, and that the trout, when in a rea- 
sonable mood, would take anything 
that was put over them, no matter 
how inartistically presented. I am sure 
there is not a stretch of river in Great 
Britain to-day in that elementary con- 
dition. Any one, moreover, who has 
experienced this phenomenon in wild 
unsettled countries knows how soon it 
palls, and how quickly the charm of 
angling vanishes when skill ceases to 
be a factor. Stewart went so far as 
to profess a dislike to fishing in pre- 
served waters even in this country, a 
sentiment I fancy that few anglers 
nowadays would echo. Five and 
thirty years ago it was not easy to get 
away from brother anglers in those 
regions which were Stewart's favorite 
fishing-ground, comparatively remote 
and far from railways though many of 
their waters were. And. yet they still 
held an amazing lot of fish, if toler- 
ably well educated ones. It must be 
remembered, too, that the bicycle, that 
good friend of the modern angler, was 
then unknown, and it was no uncom- 
mon thing for enthusiasts to walk 
seven or eight miles at the beginning 
and end of a long day’s fishing. I 
wonder what the modern youth would 
say to that? 

Yet half a century ago we find Stew- 
art lamenting the decrease of trout, 
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but at the’ same time undertaking to 
kill twelve pounds’ weight with his 
spider flies on any but the most hope- 
less days; and I remember those who 
knew him used to say that he was as 
good as his word. He lamented, too, 
as we lament with much greater rea- 
son, the rapid running away of flood- 
water owing to the increase of drain- 
age. What would he say now? For 
this seems to me the only possible rea- 
son to account for a decline of fish that 
I can vouch for within my memory on 
streams that have neither been over- 
fished nor poached. We need not 
therefore go to the many that have 
been thus treated and put down their 
shrinkage to such causes, as is so often 
done; for over-fishing and poaching are 
no new things. It is a common say- 
ing (and I have Wales for the moment 
in my mind) among the humbler sort 
of anglers that there were far more 
trout when poachers worked their will 
unchecked, and streams were much less 
preserved by individuals or Associa- 
tions, than there are now, and it is im- 
possible to deny that there is often ab- 
solute truth in this seeming paradox. 
Some of these simple folk connect the 
recent deterioration with more strin- 
gent laws and preservation, a palpa- 
ble superstition, of course. But it 
seems plain enough that if all the bot- 
tom food of a river is whirled away 
to the sea in a day, instead of filter- 
ing slowly in for several days, the 
stock of fish must suffer; and this 
leaves out of account any damage done 
to the breeding-grounds of both flies 
and fish by such unnatural freshets. 
Indeed I do not imagine this is dis- 
puted; but I should like to quote in 
further proof of it the case of the only 
unpampered river known to me in 
which the natives admit, or almost ad- 
mit, that there are as many trout as 
ever. This is the Cardiganshire Teifi, 
“the noble river Teifi,” as Giraldus 
Cambrensis by virtue of its fish styled 
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it seven hundred years ago. Now the 
Teifi, soon after leaving the mountains 
and passing by the ruins of Strata 
Florida Abbey and the village of 
Pontrhydfendigaiad, enters the great 
bog of Tregaron, the only real flat Irish 
bog in England or Wales, and courses 
through it for many miles. Here the 
peaty waters are held as in a sponge 
and let gradually into the river with 
something of the deliberation of olden 
times, and for the remaining forty 
miles of its course both fish and fisher- 
men enjoy to a considerable extent the 
conditions that existed everywhere in 
the golden age. In some parts it is 
flogged to death, in others strictly pre- 
served; but here you may yet see a fine 
river retaining both its waters and its 
normal fecundity without help. Stew- 
art’s editor, Mr. Hodgson (an authority 
of note), is of opinion that his author’s 
pessimism with regard to the future has 
not been justified, and that on the 
whole there are as many trout in the 
country as ever. If one takes the reser- 
voirs and private pools that have been 
artificially stocked, and all the chalk 
streams that by the same means and 
constant care have been brought to the 
highest point of production, this view, 
though expressed with reserve by Mr. 
Hodgson, might be reasonable. Scarcely 
any one can get very far outside his 
own experience in attempting an esti- 
mate, but I feel competent to assert 
without fear of contradiction that al- 
most every river in Wales has de- 
clined immensely in the last quarter of 
a century. The Avon, again, is the best 
trouting-river in South Devon; the 
Barle is the chief river of Exmoor; in 
neither of these could one-half the bas- 
kets be taken to-day that were killed 
there when I was a boy; of this there 
is not the smallest doubt. The one has 
been the subject of much interesting 
evidence; the other I have myself tested 
abundantly in both periods as boy and 
man; and these are both most typical 
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waters as well as examples, for no ex- 
traneous causes for so great a decline 
are present except drainage. As for 
Stewart’s country I would venture to 
say, even without recent experience, 
that the situation is very similar. 

I have a somewhat remarkable jour- 
nal left to me by a departed friend who 
hated writing, but who from the time 
he was sixteen till the week of his 
death thirty years later, kept a most 
exact and laborious private record of 
every day’s hunting, shooting, or fish- 
ing in a life which largely consisted of 
these pursuits. Not far from the be- 
ginning of this bulky and singular vol- 
ume, I find it noted (though indeed I 
remember every circumstance well 
enough) that on June 5th, 1871, he and 
I, then hardly out of our teens, after 
an eighteen mile walk began fishing the 
much flogged waters of the Whitadder 
at Ellemford at three o’clock on an 
afternoon of showers and sunshine. 
We were back at our inn to dinner 
most certainly before sunset, and had 
sixty fish between us including two 
over a pound weight, large ones for 
that country. Stewart would easily 
have taken that number by himself, es- 
pecially as my friend, though a mighty 
Nimrod otherwise, was then and ever 
a poor fisherman. Could a couple of 
striplings, nay, could Stewart himself, 
do this much in the Whitadder or any 
other heavily fished open water to-day? 
I think not. 

But of all the changes in angling 
fashions the dry-fly cult would most 
surprise the shade of our author. I 
sometimes wonder how many of its 
younger disciples realize that at the 
date last mentioned it was practically 
unknown. Having been reared on the 
banks of the Upper Kennett, I can 
vouch for the fact that such a thing 
was never dreamed of there. As a boy 
I had the run of a short stretch near 
the head of that classic river, and was 
accustomed to put a cast of Stewart's 
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spiders or of Devonshire palmers and 
blue uprights over its well-fed fastidious 
fish, with some small success when the 
wind blew up stream. But it was du- 
bious work, and the May-fly does not 
hatch much above Ramsbury. 

If the personal note may be yet 
further borne with I should like to re- 
call my own introduction to the new 
method and what a shock it gave me. 
It happened that I had been in foreign 
parts for a decade and doubtless had 
read some of the new dry-fly talk in 
The Field, though most certainly with- 
out any particular grasp of its mean- 
ing. For the cult of Stewart and his 
four stock flies had waxed rather than 
waned with me among the less sophis- 
ticated trout of the Alleghany streams, 
a better school for bush-casting than 
for entomology and precision. But in 
the early Eighties I found myself once 
again in the familiar atmosphere of the 
Wiltshire Downs, and on this occasion 
by the banks of the Upper Avon in the 
Pewsey Vale, a veritable Rip Van Win- 
kle, as I was soon to discover. It was 
a sunny day, I remember, in early 
summer, just before the May-fly was 
due. I had two useful stock flies 
mounted and was whistling for a wind, 
the necessary concomitant of trouting 
in North Wiltshire from my primitive 
and reminiscent point of view. I had 
tried the two or three little rapids of 
my friend’s water without success, and 
was sitting down in somewhat discon- 
solate fashion by a long still reach 
which grew glassier as the sun mounted 
higher and the scarcely perceptible 
zephyrs died wholly away. I possessed 
my soul in patience and gathered what 
consolation I might from being sur- 
rounded once again with the familiar 
landmarks of youth; the low barrier of 
Salisbury plain, with its fir-tufted sum- 
mits; to the south the steeper ridge of 
the Marlborough Downs, and Martin- 
sell hanging high and hazy upon the 
north. I wondered whether Archdea- 


con Grantley was still alive, whether 
the gig, whisking over the bridge yon- 
der under the poplars, held Dr. Thorne, 
whether the distant clatter of a saddle- 
horse on the road was carrying the 
Vicar of Bullhampton with comforting 
news of Mary Lowther to his love-sick 
friend, Harry Gilmore. These dreams, 
however, were rudely broken by the 
sudden apparition of a strange angler 
upon the scene, who, after the usual 
courtesies, proceeded to make remarks 
of so hopeful a nature regarding the 
prospects of fish that I should have 
taken them for a sorry jest if he had 
not looked such a thorough workman, 
as, indeed, he very soon proved to be. 
He surveyed the long stretch beside us 
and seemed perhaps just a trifle put 
out that there were no fish breaking 
the water. This in no way deterred 
him, however, for moving cautiously 
up a few paces, and announcing shortly 
that he could see a good fish lying at 
a spot which seemed to me about 
thirty yards away, asked me if I could 
not see it. I most assuredly could not, 
and in any case it did not appear to 
me to alter our somewhat gloomy pros- 
pects. The notion of hunting for one’s 
fish before catching them seemed sub- 
versive of every canon of the angler’s 
creed as I had known it. 

However, this professor proceeded to 
convince me that the world had turned 
upside down since I had last thrown a 
fly amid these pastoral scenes, not 
merely by his long accurate casting and 
manipulation generally of a floating 
sedge but by actually taking this fish 
and coaxing up two more pounders, 
that he subsequently marked at a long 
range, from out of this sunlit and pel- 
lucid stretch. I learnt a good deal of 
theory, as we eat our lunch upon the 
bank, from this reconstructed Wiltshire 
angler who had once been even as my- 
self, and from a very little practice in 
this strange method afterwards. My 
two flies were dismounted, not without 
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a secret sense of humiliation, though 
it gave me some consolation to think 
that the whole business would have 
made my old master turn in his grave. 
But all this was nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, and Stewart had by then 
been ten years dead. 

Dry-fly fishing is no longer a new 
thing, and has assuredly been exalted 
to a wonderful art by its best expo- 
nents; but at the same time it has 
caused a great deal of nonsense to be 
talked by indifferent ones with a cir- 
cumscribed experience. One might 
fancy, to hear some of these gentlemen, 
that fishing up a rapid stream with a 
wet-tly was beneath their notice. One 
longs to see them at it, especially 
where thick timber complicates the sit- 
uation, as it often does. Indeed I have 
more than once actually stumbled on 
one of the smaller fry of this persua- 
sion, from the middle or east South, 
seated in despair beside a Western 
stream with half his stock of flies in 
the surrounding trees and all at odds 
with the fair world about him. Dry- 
fly fishing, in short, has its tolerably 
well-defined area, and its special class 
of water peculiarly adapted to the art; 
waters, too, that were not as a rule 
conspicuously attractive in the old wet- 
tly days and not usually half as much 
fished or half as well stocked. It has 
given the chalk streams, and other slow 
moving ones, a wholly different value 
from of old and a fascination that can- 
not truly be said to have formerly dis- 
tinguished most of them. Writing in 
1857, Stewart remarks that not one in 
a hundred anglers fish up-stream. 
This is strange hearing now. Prob- 
ably the heavier water of those days 
encouraged what is a pernicious habit 
in any but a big river. My own recol- 
lections a decade later both ‘in the 
West of England and the Border coun- 
try are that one fished whichever way 
the wind favored, but in very clear 
water always up. Stewart describes 
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the much greater difficulties of the lat- 
ter to beginners, and then attempts the 
still more difficult task of instructing 
them how to do it. I am inclined to 
think that few men are entirely com- 
fortable and successful at fishing rapid 
water up-stream who have not acquired 
the knack in youth. There is so much 
instinct and intuition about it, not only 
as to where fish will be lying under 
different circumstances of water and 
weather, but in the “nicking” of that 
large proportion who do not show 
themselves when they come at the fly, 
and only give notice of their intent 
by various subtle sensations that are 
altogether indescribable. Then, again, 
more often than not, as I have already 
said, overhanging foliage is a serious 
factor to be encountered, not only in 
the actual casting but in the striking 
at short-rising fish. Though there are 
far more trout-fishers in the country 
than in the days when Stewart la- 
mented their increase, a much greater 
proportion now seem to serve their 
apprenticeship as adults. One cer- 
tainly sees far fewer ardent youngsters 
by the river-side; perhaps they have 
more distractions and are more catered 
for in gregarious fashion than of old. 
It must be easier for the adult novice 
to acquire some modest success at dry- 
fly fishing than in the vaguer and more 
tormenting art of fishing up broken 
waters, nor is it everybody that can 
wade a rocky bottom with facility and 
comfort. The rising fish shows the 
dry-fly man exactly where to cast, he 
knows precisely what he has got to do, 
and he can at least further his skill by 
practising on his own lawn. 

One other great change has come 
over trout-fishing. In Stewart’s day 
one might be almost certain that a na- 
tive of the troutless counties of Eng- 
land, except a few groups from the big 
cities, took no account of this particu- 
lar form of sport in their scheme of 
life. Now the cult is in no sense con- 
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fined to its own districts. The pvros- 
perous classes go everywhere, and 
take a hand at everything. Even the 
chalk stream regions to-day are not 
fishing countries in the sense that 
Devon, Hereford, or Wales are, nor 
were they ever. I venture to think 
that in wet-fly times these chalk 
streams, were not heavily fished by 
local rods and very little by strangers, 
though always closely preserved. 
Weeds, too, that hopeless obstacle in 
neglected chalk streams, were often 
never cut, while the stock of fish, in 
many places now so abundantly re- 
newed, had no doubt deteriorated. 
The number of trout and grayling now 
visible anywhere, in the lengthy club- 
water of the Wylie for instance, is 
an extraordinary sight; though it by no 
means follows that their would-be cap- 
tors always catch their limit of five 
brace, or anything like it. The ped- 
igree of many of these modern chalk 
stream fish, however, would be com- 
plicated. But at least three-fourths of 
the men who fish these streams are 
aliens, nor have the populace of these 
counties any fishing instincts like 
those of the North and West. For ob- 
vious reasons the humble _fisher- 
men, boys and men, who swarm in the 
latter, have never been an item in 
Wiltshire and Hampshire and are with- 
out piscatorial instincts. Local preju- 
dice in angling matters, too, was tre- 
mendous when I was a boy, fortunate, 
as I think.now, if only for the memo- 
ries of much casual fishing in many 
different and far sundered districts. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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The flies of one region were laughed 
to scorn in another; London flies ex- 
cited derision everywhere; even the 
fashion of a landing-net was enough 
to condemn an alien to outer darkness. 
In Weardale, I remember, where the 
trout were consistently small but shy, 
it was the thing to carry a large 
wooden-hooped net on a pole six feet 
long, pointed with a spike which was 
supposed to be a necessary support and 
guide while wading. Any more con- 
venient contrivance was regarded with 
loathing, and it would have been no 
use protesting that you did not require 
support. The master of a decadent 
grammar-school of some half-dozen pu- 
pils, who employed his ample leisure 
till the Education Commissioners 
pounced on the venerable institution 
and gave him still more, devoted nearly 
a page of an admirable book on fish- 
ing, which I still have, to a denunci- 
ation of “cabbage-nets,” his designation 
for every other variety. They made 
all their own rods too in that country, 
and they were the best-balanced and 
lightest I had ever at that time han- 
dled. A jointed rod from a tackle- 
maker was there regarded with only 
less disfavor than a convenient land- 
ing-net. Something of this fine old 
prejudice appears even in Stewart's 
pages and gives flavor to his utter- 
ances. As his editor truly says, his 
hints on rods are hopelessly out of 
date, but his disquisitions on the art 
of using them are admirable, shrewdly 
phrased, and as valuable as ever. 
A. G. Bradley. 





ABOUT SOLUTIONS. 


What happens when one dissolves a 
lump of sugar in a cup of cold water? 
Why does mere contact with water 
cause sugar and many solids, which 
require a good deal of heat to melt 


them, to run so easily into the liquid 
form? Do the water and sugar com- 
bine chemically, or is the change a 
physical change, like the melting of 
a solid when it is heated? And if the 
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latter explanation be the true one, 
whence comes the energy required to 
overcome the attractive forces which 
hold together the molecules of solid 
sugar? 

These questions, so interesting in 
themselves, have puzzled physicists and 
chemists for a long while. When we 
can answer them clearly and fully so 
as to include in our explanation the dis- 
solving of metals one in another, the 
separation, again, on cooling, of metals 
or combinations of metals from the 
solutions thus formed, and the proc- 
esses by which the igneous rocks were 
formed in due order from the “rock- 
magmas” out of which they came in 
distant ages, we shall have created at 
least two new sciences—a new metal- 
lurgy and a new mineralogy. 

It is nearly always profitable to study 
old and familiar subjects from a fresh 
point of view. Dalton gave a new 
lease of life to the atomic theory when 
he showed us how it could be used to 
explain the laws of chemical combina- 
tion. Pasteur, the chemist, not only es- 
tablished the vitalistic theory of fer- 
mentation, but, through the influence 
of his work on other minds, paved the 
way for revolutions in medicine and 
surgery by his studies, at Lille, of the 
ancient and respectable art of brewing; 
and whilst the new chemistry owes an 
almost incalculable debt to modern 
physics, the organic chemists have 
placed data at the disposal of the physi- 
cists which make it possible to-day to 
attack the difficult problem of deter- 
mining the shapes of atoms. And so it 
has been in regard to the phenomena 
of solution. As long as these were 
considered chiefly by chemists, from 
the chemical point of view and with 
the aid of hypotheses which assumed 
the existence of attractions—now of 
physical attractions, and then again of 
chemical attractions—between the sol- 
vent and the solute, as the dissolved 
substance is termed, comparatively 
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slow progress was made, though many 
interesting facts were discovered. But 
since the establishment of the kinetic 
theory of matter and the advance of 
chemistry have suggested new points 
of view, our knowledge has grown by 
leaps and bounds and other important 
branches of science have become in- 
volved until the theory of solutions, 
though still a matter for debate, has 
almost become a separate department 
of science. 

As I have already said, it has long 
been a matter of debate whether the 
phenomena of solution fall into the 
domain of chemistry, or whether they 
belong to physics. If we try to under- 
stand what happened twenty centuries 
ago when Cleopatra dissolved a pearl 
in a cup of vinegar, and, again, what 
happens every time we dissolve a lump 
of sugar in a glass of water, two ex- 
planations at once suggest themselves. 
First, we may suppose that the sugar 
and the water combine, as oxygen and 
hydrogen combine when they form 
water, or as caloric was supposed, by 
Dr. Black, to combine with ice when 
the latter is melted. Secondly, we may 
suppose that particles, perhaps single 
molecules, of the sugar jump away 
from its surface and thus escape and 
mingle with the particles of the sur- 
rounding water, much as the molecules 
of one liquid are supposed to mix with 
those of another in the process known 
as liquid diffusion. And it is easy to 
defend one hypothesis or the other by 
selecting suitably the cases on which 
we base our argument. Thus when 
sugar is dissolved in water there is but 
little evidence that they combine, or 
that any other chemical change occurs, 
and moreover the sugar may be recov- 
ered unchanged from the solution by 
merely allowing it to evaporate. To 
apply the chemical hypothesis to this 
ease would appear somewhat gratu- 
itous. On the other hand, the pear! dis- 
solved in Cleopatra’s fabled draught 
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was destroyed for ever, converted, as 
any chemist would show you, into a 
white crystalline solid, called acetate of 
calcium, which is as readily soluble in 
water as a pearl is in vinegar, and 
which differs from a pearl in a dozen 
ways. Here it is manifest that a 
chemical explanation is involved; but 
the case is too complicated,.we must 
not pursue it, but rest content for the 
moment to have gained a glimpse of 
two sides of this knotty question. 

One of the pillars of the chemical 
theory of solution is to be found in the 
fact that many soluble substances com- 
bine readily with water, forming an 
important class of compounds known 
to chemists as “hydrates.”* If, for ex- 
ample, you dissolve some dry copper 
sulphate, which is a nearly white solid, 
and some dry soda-ash in water, and 
evaporate the solutions to recover the 
two salts, you will obtain from the first 
not the original white solid but mag- 
nificent blue crystals, identical with 
the “blue-stone” which may often be 
seen in the windows of the phar- 
macist; and from the second, hand- 
some colorless crystals, not of soda- 
ash, but of the more famliar “wash- 
ing soda.” If you weigh the two 
substances before you dissolve them, 
and collect and weigh all the crys- 
tals obtainable from their solutions, 
you will find in each case that these 
crystals not only differ from the orig- 
inal substances in many of their proper- 
ties, but also largely exceed them in 
quantity; for from two pounds of the 
colorless copper salt you may obtain 
about three pounds of blue-stone, and 
from one pound of soda-ash almost 
three pounds of soda-crystals. Finally, 
if you distil the crystals you will get 
from each a great deal of water, and, 
by the exercise of proper skill, recover 
the salts you started with undimin- 


1 Hence it has come about that the chemical 
theory of solution is often labelled the “hy- 
drate theory.” 
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ished in quantity. It is quite clear, 
therefore, that copper sulphate and 
soda-ash form definite compounds with 
water. With these facts before us, what 
could be more reasonable than to sup- 
pose that copper sulphate and soda-ash 
combine with the water in which they 
dissolve? ‘And if so, does it not seem 
likely that other salts also may form 
similar combinations when we dissolve 
them, even though we may have failed 
to isolate these compounds up to this 
moment? Now we have only to make 
this simple assumption, so easy to ac- 
cept, and to extend it a little by sup- 
posing that in solutions we have to deal, 
not with solid hydrates like washing- 
soda and blue-stone, but with liquid 
compounds of a similar order, and we 
have the hydrate theory of aqueous so- 
lutions. Extend the idea a little by 
supposing, further, that other liquids 
act similarly with the solids they dis- 
solve, and we have a theory of solution 
covering, if not the whole of our field, 
at least a very large part of it. 

There was a time, not so very long 
past, when it almost seemed that the 
hydrate theory of aqueous solutions 
was securely founded. But there were 
always certain difficulties in the way 
of its final adoption. Thus, hot water, 
as a rule, is a better solvent than cold, 
but heat, on the other hand, decom- 
poses hydrates readily. These two 
facts seem to clash. For how can heat. 
which drives water from salts, also 
promote the combination of salts with 
water? And then, again, as has often 
been pointed out, the fact that crystals 
of a hydrate, like washing-soda, come 
out of a solution affords no clear proof 
that this compound ever existed in the 
solution. It is quite possible that the 
salt and the water may enter into com- 
bination at the moment when the crys- 
tals form, for phenomena of that kind 
are very familiar to chemists. Thus it 
is difficult to accept the hydrate theory 
unreservedly, in spite of the fact that 
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its supporters have successfully applied 
it to the discovery of new compounds. 

Nor can we, on the other hand, dis- 
ecard the hydrate theory altogether, and 
say that in no case is dissolving accom- 
panied by chemical change. For even 
if it be admitted that in the simpler 
cases dissolving may be a purely physi- 
cal phenomenon, yet there are many 
cases in which it seems clear that the 
more obvious physical changes are ac- 
companied by hidden chemical meta- 
morphoses. It would be difficult, for 
example, to explain the chemical and 
electrical properties of a solution in 
water of the oxide of sulphur called 
sulphuric oxide upon the assumption 
that it consists of molecules of oxide 
of sulphur wandering uncombined 
among molecules of water. If, how- 
ever, we start by assuming that the 
oxide reacts with some of the water, 
the properties of the solution at once 
become consistent with current electri- 
eal theory; whilst there are other solu- 
tions whose qualities distinctly suggest 
that in them at least we may really 
deal with hydrates like those formed 
by copper sulphate and soda-ash. 

In order to prepare a true chemical 
compound—say water—one must com- 
bine its constituents in certain fixed 
proportions, namely, eight parts of ox- 
ygen with one part of hydrogen—no 
more and no less. If when we bring 
together these gases we take an excess 
of hydrogen or an excess of oxygen, 
the excess will remain unaltered when 
the combination is complete. More- 
over, the proportions in which the 
gases combine are independent of the 
temperature at which they act. Now 
one of the first things the chemist dis- 
covers when he dissolves a solid in 
water is this: That the proportions in 
which the solid and the liquid will 
form a solution may be varied almost 
indefinitely. When, for example, he 
dissolves sugar or salt in water he can 
obtain a great variety of soluticns of 
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different degrees of concentration, 
which vary correspondingly in their 
properties, up to a certain limit at 
which the solution is said to be satu- 
rated, since it can then be made no 
stronger, and he finds further that this 
limit is not a fixture, but depends upon 
the temperature at which the solution 
is made. He can dissolve more sugar 
in hot water than in cold; and if he 
cools a hot saturated solution, crystals 
will be deposited and a weaker but still 
saturated solution will remain. Thus 
in this respect solutions of solids in 
water differ distinctly from the sub- 
stances known as chemical compounds. 
Now this seems fatal to the chemical 
theory of solution till we remember 
that when nitric acid reacts with quick- 
silver somewhat similar complications 
occur, although the action in this case 
is unmistakably a chemical action. 
With such contradictory facts as these 
before us it is clear that for the pres- 
sent we can neither accept nor reject 
the hydration theory. 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
rival hypothesis, and, to begin, let us 
try to picture what happens when a 
quantity of sugar is thrown into water, 
making the assumption that no com- 
bination occurs between the solvent 
and the solute. 

According to the kinetic theory of 
matter, a liquid such as water, alcohol, 
or ether consists of a number of mole- 
cules so closely packed that they exert 
a certain amount of attraction on each 
other and as a whole hold together, 
but which, nevertheless, are so far free 
that they can readily slide over each 
other, each molecule being at liberty to 
wander among the rest, though it can- 
not move very quickly away from any 
given position, because, like a man in 
a crowd, it is constantly impeded by its 
neighbors. Now imagine that a layer 
of one of these liquids rests in a shal- 
low dish, and that at a given moment 
a few hundreds or thousands of the 
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molecules at the free surface of the 
liquid are moving, as would happen 
continually, away from the liquid and 
towards the air above it. Then, in 
spite of the surface tension of the 
liquid which tends to retard the prog- 
ress of these molecules, some of 
them will escape from the liquid and 
pass into the less closely packed air; 
and though, owing to subsequent colli- 
sions with air molecules, some of the 
escaping molecules would afterwards 
return to the liquid, many would not 
return, and these would constitute what 
is called the vapor of the liquid. Here 
we have a picture of the process by 
which every volatile liquid slowly or 
quickly “dries up” or evaporates when 
freely exposed to the air. If the liquid 
be exposed in a limited volume of air, 
or placed inside a small vacuous cham- 
ber, evaporation still occurs, but to a 
much more limited extent, as the fol- 
lowing passage will show. If you 


make a rough mercurial barometer by 


filling a glass tube a little more than 
forty inches in length with quicksilver 
and inverting it in a basin filled with 
the same liquid, and then introduce a 
few drops of a volatile liquid into the 
open end of the tube, so that they may 
rise and form a layer in the vacuous 
space above the quicksilver, you will 
find that the mercury falls to a greater 
or less extent, according to the liquid 
you employ and the temperature at 
which you make the experiment. If 
water is used, and if the temperature 
be 20° C., the mercury will fall about 
17 mm., whilst at 100° C. the water 
vapor will drive the quicksilver down 
the tube until it stands no higher inside 
the barometer than in the basin. The 
quantity of water used in no way influ- 
ences the result of the experiment, pro- 
vided that sufficient be present to keep 
the surface of the mercury wet. If 
ether is used instead of water, then at 
20° C. the mercury will not fall 17 mm. 
but about 430 mm., and the mercury 
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will be driven to the bottom of the 
tube at a proportionately low temper- 
ature. Thus we see that evaporation 
produces pressure, that this pressure 
can be measured, and that its amount 
depends on the nature of the liquid and 
on its temperature. 

Now I think it will be evident to every 
reader that upon the theory of evapora- 
tion as stated above we can account for 
this pressure in the following way. Di- 
rectly the liquid rises above the quick- 
silver in the barometer molecules es- 
cape from its surface and fly off into 
the space above it. Thus very soon 
this space contains vast numbers of 
molecules, which move like the mole- 
cules of a gas in every direction with 
great velocities, in straight lines, and 
dash against one another, against the 
sides and the end of the tube, and 
against the surface of the liquid, not 
in successive volleys like bullets in vol- 
ley firing, but in what would seem, if 
we could see or feel them, never-end- 
ing, never-slackening universal streams. 
Every impact of a flying molecule on 
the glass and on the quicksilver pro- 
duces pressure, the amount of this pres- 
sure depending partly on the mass of 
the molecule and partly on the velocity 
with which it moves. And it is the 
collective pressure of the molecules 
falling at any moment upon the mov- 
able column of quicksilver which we 
detect and measure by noting the ex- 
tent to which the quicksilver is driven 
down the tube in the experiment just 
deseribed. Since the space at the top 
of a barometer is very limited, it is 
easy to see that under the conditions of 
our experiment molecules which have 
escaped from the liquid must soon be- 
gin to return to it, that the more numer- 
ous the free molecules become the more 
rapidly they will return, and that a 
point must soon be reached at which 
molecules escape from and return to 
the liquid at equal rates. When such 
a state of equilibrium is reached, the 
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pressure due to the bombarding mole- 
cules becomes steady so that we can 
measure it. We can increase this pres- 
sure by warming the liquid, for by so 
doing we impart additional energy to 
the molecules. This makes them move 
more quickly than before, and causes 
them again to escape from the liquid 
more rapidly than they return. But 
this new state of affairs does not last 
long; soon the rates of escape and 
return again come into equilibrium. 
Then the pressure once more becomes 
constant, and remains so as long as the 
temperature of the liquid neither rises 
nor falls. 

Now let us return to solids and solu- 
tions. Many solid substances, e.g. cam- 
phor, are volatile like water, and many 
others not so obviously volatile as this 
exhibit properties which suggest that 
they also are liable to lose weight by 
the escape of molecules from their sur- 
faces. Thus ice and snow gradually 
disappear even in the coldest weather, 
and have, in fact, a minute but measur- 
able vapor pressure; many solids are 
odorous and, therefore, must give off 
particles of matter, and, as Sir Roberts 
Austin showed us a few years ago, if a 
piece of gold is kept in close contact 
with a piece of lead for a few years 
particles of the gold pass into the lead, 
and may afterwards be extracted from 
it. It is clear, therefore, that many 
solids possess a property analogous to 
that by which we account for the vapor 
pressure of liquids, and that we may 
carry over to the case of a solid im- 
mersed in a liquid the notions we have 
gained by thinking of the properties of 
liquids. If we do this, if we picture to 
ourselves a lump of sugar immersed in 
a cup of water and assume that mole- 
cules can escape from the surface of 
sugar as they do from the surface of a 
drop of water, we see at once that the 
sugar may be regarded as the analogue 
of the water and the water as the ana- 
logue of the air, or of the vacuous space 
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in the experiment on vapor pressure 
described above. Now suppose that 
molecules of sugar escape continuously 
from the surface of the sugar, just as 
molecules escape from a mass of ice 
when it evaporates during a frost, then 
it is clear that these escaping sugar 
molecules will pass into the water and 
mingle with it. The first swarm of 
sugar molecules will be followed with- 
out any interval by a second, the sec- 
ond by a third, and so again and again 
and again without cessation, so that 
the number of molecules of sugar in 
each cubic inch of the solution will in- 
crease every moment. Before long 
some of these wandering molecules of 
sugar, in the course of their travels 
among the water molecules, will come 
again into contact with the sugar and 
be retained. At first, as in the evap- 
orating of a liquid, the escaping mole- 
cules will be many and the returning 
molecules few. But, as every addition 
to the number of sugar molecules in a 
given volume of the solution involves 
an increased rate of return, while the 
rate at which they depart is constant,’ 
sooner or later this give-and-take proc- 
ess must reach a stage at which the de- 
parting and returning molecules bal- 
ance one another. Then the solution 
will grow no stronger, and we shall 
have a “saturated solution.” 

If we raise the temperature of the 
sugar when this stage is reached, we 
shall cause the sugar molecules to 
move more quickly and fly off into the 
water more rapidly than before, and 
the concentration of the solution will 
again increase. But this, in the end, 
hastens the rate at which the molecules 
return also, and thus a new state of 
equilibrium corresponding to the higher 
temperature is quickly reached, and we 
again have a saturated solution, which 
can only be made stronger by raising 
the temperature to a still higher level. 


2 Or would beif the area of its surface did 
diminish. 
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On the other hand, if we cool the syrup 
we reverse the whole process and re- 
move sugar from the solution. This is 
just what we do when we prepare 
sugar crystals by cooling a hot concen- 
trated syrup. 

Here, then, we have a picture of the 
mechanics of solution which accounts 
for the phenomena without assuming 
the existence of attractions of any kind 
between the particles of the solvent and 
those of the solute. This theory, or 
model, is, in fact, a purely physical 
theory and it rests on the kinetic theory 
of matter. It does not, it is true, 
cover the whole of the ground; there are 
eases of dissolving in which it is diffi- 
cult to deny that chemical action oc- 
curs, and our theory does not explain 
why some solids are soluble and some 
insoluble, or why water is the most 
general solvent for salts, and alcohol 
and allied liquids more useful in the 
ease of compounds of carbon. Never- 
theless it helps us forward. It is a 
good beginning. 

If you accept the above conception 
of solutions and regard them as homo- 
geneous mixtures in which the mole- 
cules of each constituent retain their 
individuality and move freely among 
one another, and if, further, for a mo- 
ment, you disregard the solvent and 
think only of the molecules of the so- 
lute, you will perceive that in very di- 
lute solutions, where the molecules of 
water are many and the molecules of 
the solute few, the conditions of the 
latter exhibit a remarkable analogy to 
those of the molecules of a gas, as de- 
scribed in a recent article in the Corn- 
hill on the kinetic theory of matter. 
For in a dilute solution, as in a gas, 
the molecules present in a given vol- 
ume are comparatively few in number, 
for the most part widely separated, and 
hence out of the range of their mutual 
attractions and only liable to encounter 
one another as they move about in 
the liquid at comparatively long inter- 
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vals. This suggests that a close scru- 
tiny might reveal analogies between 
those properties of dilute solutions 
which are due solely to the solute and 
the properties of a true gas. Now 
such analogies do exist. They were 
first pointed out by Professor van’t 
Hoff, whose conclusions were founded 
on the results of some studies of ‘“‘osmo- 
sis’ made by Pfeffer, the physiologist, 
about thirty years ago. 

If one attaches a small parchment 
bag to one end of a narrow glass tube, 
fills the apparatus with alcohol, or with 
a solution of sugar in water, so as to 
make an instrument very like a ther- 
mometer with a parchment bulb, and 
then immerses the parchmert bag in a 
vessel of pure water, one soon sees the 
liquid rise in the glass tube like the 
quicksilver in a thermometer when it is 
heated. This is due to the fact that 
water can pass through the parchment 
and enter the bulb more quickly than 
sugar or alcohol can escape from it. 
Now the passage of liquids through 
parchment, bladder, and other similar 
tissues, which is called “osmosis,” has 
been studied and re-studied repeatedly 
on account of its importance in physi- 
ology ever since it was discovered by 
the Abbé Nollet in 1748; but owing to 
the circumstance that parchment and 
bladder are not wholly impermeable to 
solids like sugar, the importance of the 
phenomenon in physics was overlooked 
till a few years ago, when membranes 
were prepared which were strong 
enough to bear very considerable pres- 
sures, and truly impermeable to these 
latter substances though freely perme- 
able to water. 

When these “semi-permeable”’ mem- 
branes became available, effects like 
those described above were made the 
subject of exact study; and presently 
it was discovered by van ’t Hoff, from 
measurements made by Pfeffer, that 
the pressures called “osmotic pres- 
sures,” which are produced inside ves- 
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sels formed from these membranes 
when they are filled with solutions of 
various solids and immersed in pure 
water, depend on the nature of the sub- 
stances in solution, and may be used 
for determining the concentrations of 
the solutions. And, further, that just 
as we can deduce the relative weights 
of the molecules of gases from meas- 
urements of the relative densities of 
these gases made at known temper- 
atures and pressures, so we can deduce 
the molecular weights of many sub- 
stances in dilute solutions, if we meas- 
ure the concentrations of these solu- 
tions, their temperatures, and their 
osmotic pressures. Or, to put the mat- 
ter in another way, that in many cases 
the quantities of substances which ex- 
ert equal osmotic pressures correspond 
to their relative molecular weights. 
Measurements of osmotic pressure have 
not, it is true, supplanted the earlier 
methods of weighing molecules; but the 
above facts and the circumstance that 
osmotic pressures vary with changes 
of temperature in a manner which cor- 
responds with the: behavior of gases 
forces us to ask ourselves the question, 
May we not transfer to the molecules 
in dilute solutions what we know about 
the molecules of gases? If so, must we 
not suppose that the former, like the 
latter, are free and without attraction 
for one another? Must we not, that is 
to say, regard a dilute solution as a 
mere homogeneous mixture of its con- 
stituents comparable with such a mix- 
ture as atmospheric air? How are we 
to reconcile such an hypothesis as this 
with the facts of a different order 
which may be brought to the support of 
the hydration theory? 

We must now turn to another side of 
our subject. As long ago as the year 
1857 Clausius, the founder of the ki- 
netic theory, suggested an explanation 
of electrolysis which assumed first that 
every electrolyte consists of two parts, 
identical, in the case of salts, with the 
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metallic and acid radicles whose ex- 
changes can be traced in chemical re- 
actions. Secondly, that when a salt— 
say common salt or sodium chloride— 
is dissolved in water, the atoms of 
cblorine and the atoms of sodium which 
make up the molecules of the salt do 
not remain permanently coupled, but 
change partners from time to time, and 
occasionally even lose their partners as 
the result of encounters between the 
molecules, and thereafter wander alone 
in the solution until they collide with 
atoms of the opposite kind, when they 
may again combine and reconstitute 
molecules of sodium chloride. And, 
thirdly, that when a compound is de- 
composed under the influence of an 
electric current, the free atoms, or 
“ions,” alluded to above, form the ve- 
hicle by which electricity is carried be- 
tween the electrodes. On this view of 
the nature of electrolytes an aqueous 
solution of sodium chloride would con- 
tain, at any moment, not only many 
molecules of the original salt, but also 
a certain number of free ions. These 
latter would go to the two electrodes 
in the process of electrolysis, and fresh 
supplies would constantly be produced 
by the continuous dissociation of fur- 
ther portions of the salt, until the 
whole had been resolved into its 
constituents. 

We have seen that in 1887 the great 
Dutch chemist, van ’t Hoff, pointed out 
that if we prepare dilute solutions of 
two substances A and B, whose molec- 
ular weights are already known, mak- 
ing these solutions of such concentra- 
tions that equal volumes—say one pint 
of each—contain equal numbers of 
molecules, and compare their osmotic 
pressures, then we shall find these 
pressures are equal. There are, how- 
ever, some notable exceptions to this 
rule, and it is found that when a solu- 
tion, such as a solution of common salt, 
which conducts electricity is compared 
with a solution which does not conduct 
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electricity, the osmotic pressure of the 
former is considerably greater than 
that of the latter. Now we might ex- 
plain this fact by supposing that van ’t 
Hoff was wrong, or we might explain 
it by supposing that mistakes have 
been made in determining the molec- 
ular weights of the substances used in 
our experiments. But there is at least 
one other reasonable alternative. Sup- 
pose that the Clausius theory of elec- 
trolysis is true, suppose that the mole- 
cules of electrolytes in solutions are 
partly bréken up into ions, and not only 
to a slight extent, as Clausius imag- 
ined, but to a considerably greater ex- 
tent than he suggested. Then there 
would be more separate particles pres- 
ent in the given volume of the conduct- 
ing solution than in the equal volume 
of the non-conducting solution, and the 
actual osmotic pressure of the former 
would be greater than its calculated 
osmotic pressure. For the dissociation 
of the molecules of the salt into their 
ions, by increasing the number of par- 
ticles present in any given volume of 
the solution, would raise the value of 
all those of its properties which, like 
osmotic pressure, depend upon the num- 
ber of particles present in unit volume 
of the solution. If we accept this solu- 
tion of the problem, and it is supported 
by other qualities exhibited by solu- 
tions of electrolytes, then it would 
seem that the abnormal osmotic pres- 
sures of substances of this class are not 
the result of error, but, on the contrary, 
vindicate the electrolytic dissociation 
hypothesis, and afford us a means of 
measuring the extent to which dissoci- 
ation has taken place in any given 
solution. 

But beautiful and attractive as these 
last speculations may seem, we must 
not forget that, after all, the conditions 
of the molecules of a solute, as they 
wander for the most part in solitude 
and far apart from each other aniid 
relatively dense swarms of the mole- 
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cules of the solvent water, may not be 
strictly comparable with the conditions 
of the molecules in a gas which are not 
thus hampered by closely packed 
crowds of attendant alien particles. I 
ought, therefore, to add that some of 
the ablest of those who have studied 
solutions are disposed to hold that the 
chemical theory may yet be so extended 
as to bring it into harmony with the 
above and other facts which at present 
stand in the way of its acceptance; 
while others, still fascinated by the 
physical aspects of the problem, are 
disposed to transfer their attention 
from the solute to the solvent, and sus- 
pect that “the active rdle in aqueous so- 
lutions” is played not by the substance 
dissolved, but by the molecules of the 
water in which it is dissolved. 

“An ideally perfect solution,” said 
the President of Section B, at the last 
meeting of the British Association, 
“that is, a solution the physical prop- 
erties of which are determined solely 
by the number of molecules it contains 
in a given volume, must consist of a 
solvent and a solute which have no 
chemical affinity for each other, so that 
their molecules will neither associate 
nor dissociate in solution.” 

If we could accept this view of the 
matter the problem would become rel- 
atively simple, and its solution might be 
near at hand. For we should then be 
justified in confining our attention toa 
few of the less complex cases, which, 
it must be admitted, is pretty much 
what has been done in this present arti- 
cle. But the whole truth about solu- 
tions will hardy be reached by follow- 
ing this single road. When we study 
phenomena connected with solutions, 
whether it be the liquefaction of a solid 
like sugar or salt in water or some 
other familiar liquid, the dissolving of 
a solid metal in a melted metal, the 
dissolving of a natural silicate in a 
molten rock, or reversals of these proc- 
esses such as occur in the crystallizing 
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of salts from their solutions, of metals 
or metallic complexes from molten al- 
loys, or of the naturally occurring min- 
erals from rock-magmas in prehistoric 
times, we are required, as two great 
modern workers in this field have re- 
marked, to read a true palimpsest. In 
every case Nature has inscribed, as it 
were, two stories on a single parch- 
ment. There is the physical inscrip- 
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tion, there is the chemical inscription, 
closely written, one upon the other, line 
upon line, in every direction all over 
the parchment. We may seek to de- 
cipher one or we may seek to decipher 
the other, but neither by itself will 
yield the whole truth. If we want that, 
sooner or later we must read them 


both. 
W. A. Shenstone. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF A SLUM. 


The interest which the pubic increas- 
ingly takes in the conditions of life in 
the East End of London encourages me 
to write a short account of a visit I 
lately paid, in the character of tempo- 
rary help, or “stop-gap,” to a ladies’ 
settlement. 

The slum in which it was situated 
can without exaggeration be described 
as uncivilized and Hooligan to a 
greater extent than any other in the 
London area; my experience, therefore, 
may not be without interest to those 
who are ignorant as to the manner in 
which half the population of our great 
city exists. To myself it was a revela- 
tion: unlike anything I had imagined 
possible—and if others can be induced 
to give their services for three or four 
weeks occasionally as I did, my story 
will not have been written in vain. 

I went to help as well as I could the 
overworked ladies of the settlement, in 
the absence of some of their colleagues 
who had gone away for a short rest. 
The Christmas holidays were in full 
swing, with the usual treats for girls 
and boys and men and women of the 
slum, and during my visit of three 
weeks I assisted at nine treats, besides 
the daily routine of district visiting at 
the houses of the residents, visits to the 
factories, and superintendence and en- 
tertainment of clubs, which never 


ceased. Half an hour’s breathing 
space for any one of the ladies occurred. 
but rarely. 

A book written by a hard-working 
East End clergyman which some time 
ago attracted a good deal of attention, 
and which I have myself read, appears 
to me to do scant justice to ladies’ set- 
tlements. It describes them as up-to- 
date nunneries, owning no allegiance 
beyond their four walls, and with a 
head lady as parish priestess. Whether 
this be true of other settlements it 
might be presumptuous in me to say, 
though it does not at all tally with what 
I have heard from persons presum- 
ably much better informed than my- 
self. But it certainly is not a true 
description of the particular settlement 
of which I have personal knowledge. 
I cannot imagine anything less resem- 
bling a nunnery. A head, of course, 
there is, and must be if the varied and 
laborious work of the ladies is to be 
conducted systematically; and unless 
so conducted it could not be successful. 
But all ladies’ settlements in the Bast 
End work under the Bishop of London 
or the Bishop of Stepney, and under 
the clergy of the several parishes in 
which they are established. And they 
are not sisterhoods. The ladies can 
come and go as suits their convenience. 
Both resident ladies and visitors (work- 
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ing visitors, be it observed, and none 
other are received) regard the settle- 
ment as a home and centre for work, 
either permanent or temporary as may 
suit their inclinations. The settlement 
which I visited could accommodate 
seven or eight resident ladies, each 
with a separate bedroom. Visitors are 
expected to pay a certain amount 
weekly for their board and lodging. 
Resident ladies pay rather less. Three 
good servants were kept in our house, 
and perhaps a short description of the 
building and its surroundings may here 
not be out of place. 

Blank walls and factory chimneys, 
narrow, dirty, mean streets, and more 
blank walls—that was the depressing 
vision which met my eye as I drove to- 
wards the settlement, and I confess 
my heart sank very low indeed when 
the cab drew up, in the meanest street 
of all, at the door of the house I was 
to consider a home for three weeks. 
Once inside, however, the kind wel- 
come and cheerful faces of the three 
resident ladies in charge dispelled my 
gloomy forebodings. With great pride 
they showed me first the large, airy 
club-room, opening out of the entrance 
hall. Iwas struck with the size of the 
fireplace and the number of windows, 
and last, but not least, with the fact 
that a full-sized grand piano stood in- 
vitingly at one end of the long room. 
Observing my surprise, the head lady 
explained that in a few hours I should 
be asked to play for the club girls, who 
were expected that very evening both 
for needlework and dancing; and it oc- 
curred to me that the large fireplace 
and numerous windows might have 
some relation to the requirements of 
ventilation—an inference amply verified 
before the end of the evening. She 
then showed me the excellent kitchen 
and sculleries, and lastly, with some 
apologies for its size, the dining-room. 
It was cosy, and that was all I could 
say; but no doubt some day a better 
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room will be provided. Upstairs I was 
taken to see a beautiful little chapel 
used for morning and evening prayers, 
and sometimes for other services when 
the bishop or clergy come on special 
occasions. This, I was informed, was 
kept clean and in order entirely by the 
ladies. Next I was taken to my own 
bedroom, which was on the same floor, 
as were also the rest of the bedrooms 
and a good bathroom. It was all 
cheerful and well furnished. But 
the drawing-room, as they explained, 
was the place to which all went 
as a peaceful haven whenever there 
was a spare half-hour for any one 
to rest. A large room with three or 
four sofas and as many armchairs, four 
or five writing-tables, books, pictures, 
tlowers, everything to please the eye 
and the mind. It was a room calcu- 
lated to make us feel at home. So 
much, then, for the interior arrange- 
ments. Outside was a strip of gravel 
and a border (which in summer I was 
told was gay with flowers), called by 
courtesy the garden. High walls 
screened it from the noisy streets out- 
side, and in the summer months it is 
used as a playground for the eighty or 
one hundred children belonging to the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, who play for 
hours together, superintended by the 
residents and visitors, who take the 
duty in turn. 

Of the first importance in a slum set- 
tlement is a large cheerful club-room 
both for girls and for boys, and perhaps 
more particularly for girls. In the slum 
in which I was working these were all, 
or nearly all, factory hands. I believe 
the great temptation to which factory 
girls, as a class, give way is the temp- 
tation to drink. Certainly it was so in 
this particular slum, where they had 
succumbed to it before the ladies’ set- 
tlement was established, and where 
they still habitually frequent the num- 
berless public-houses in the place; 
spirit clubs, too, exist in every factory, 
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and to these the girls pay most of their 
savings week by week for the express 
purpose of providing an occasional de- 
bauch, or, as they would themselves 
call it, “bust up.” 

In the slum I am speaking of intem- 
perance is the fashion. Not to get 
drunk occasionally is to be out of the 
fashion. And though hard-working 
clergy and the not less devoted ladies 
of the settlement working under them 
‘labor to stamp out the awful habit, the 
results they can show for the toil of 
years are lamentably small. Yet, dis- 
couraging as this sounds, a nucleus has 
been formed of factory girls, rough and 
excitable and rowdy enough in all con- 
science, who, in the midst of well-nigh 
insurmountable difficulties, aspire to a 
better and higher life than it seemed 
likely they should have any chance of 
living when they were first launched 
upon the world. Belonging to the set- 
tlement club brings a girl or boy into 
frequent contact with ladies of culture 
and refined manners. And from the 
entertainments which they take part 
in of an evening at the club they at 
any rate learn that there are pleasures 
superior to dram-drinking. Even the 
tiny ones are enrolled in the girls’ and 
boys’ clubs and trained to become mem- 
bers of the Band of Hope. Perhaps it 
is not too much to hope for that the 
next generation of factory girls will be 
an improvement upon the existing ones, 
thanks to those, whether clergy or lay 
helpers, whose lives are devoted so no- 
bly to bring it about. Now I will 
briefly describe my first evening in the 
club, typical as it was of many others. 

About 7 P.M. some five-and-thirty 
girls bounced into the room, and greet- 
ing the two resident ladies and myself 
with rough good humor, as if we were 
all pals together, at once seated them- 
selves, with much noise and chaff, at 
three deal tables on which were ar- 
rayed various garments, more or less 
unfinished, intended eventually to 
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clothe a child belonging to the Waifs 
and Strays Society, in whom the fac- 
tory hands had been encouraged to take 
an interest. 

Feeling a little nervous at their 
rough-and-ready method of making 
making themselves at home, and un- 
accustomed to the utter absence of 
shyness and decorum which they dis- 
played, I seated myself at the piano in 
some trepidation, at the request of the 
head lady, who then explained to the 
company that I had just arrived to help 
for a short time at the settlement. 
She added that instead of listening to 
a story-book as usual while they 
worked they as a special favor would 
be given the opportunity to listen to 
any music I chose to play, and this, to 
my relief, was extremely well received. 
“Go on, Miss, we ain’t pertickler, but 
give us something cheerful to start 
with,” said one big, bold-faced young 
woman near me, and a loud stamping 
of feet emphasized her request. Ac- 
cordingly I dashed into a cheerful, 
rousing march, and was accompanied 
throughout by stamping and occasional 
singing. This demonstration was 
gently but firmly suppressed by the 
head lady, whose tact was unfailing, 
and whose sympathy with the girls 
and knowledge of the excitable spirits 
she had to manage was quite admir- 
able. Gradually I played more senti- 
mental music, and at last ventured to 
give them a favorite Bourrée by 
Handel. Greatly to my relief, this 
was applauded, the marked time and 
rhythm exciting renewed stamping and 
thumping on the tables. As eight 
o’clock struck, amid a great noise and 
excitement, tables were shoved aside 
and I was requested by the head lady 
to glance at a dance programme she 
had written out and pinned on the wall, 
and to play polkas, waltzes, jigs, and 
lancers in succession for an hour or 
longer. 

There was so much noise and laugh- 
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ter going on that it was with difficulty 
I could hear myself play, but at last 
the girls had chosen the partners they 
preferred and settled down in good 
earnest to the real business of the 
evening. Winter though it was, the 
atmosphere of the club-room by this 
time was, to one unused to the kind 
of thing, almost intolerable. But the 
sight of thirty-five of the roughest, 
wildest, rowdiest girls in the United 
Kingdom enjoying an evening in such 
innocent fashion consoled me for my 
discomfort. To a stranger unaccus- 
tomed to the manners and customs of 
factory hands, it was amusing to no- 
tice the anxiety to dance in one special 
set of lancers, and the disappointment 
of those who were not lucky enough to 
get partners in time, and so had to re- 
tire lower down the room and make 
up another set for themselves. There 
are cliques in the slums quite as much 
as in more pretentious society, and 
some girls seemed doomed to sit out 
dances in the cMb-room just as their 
richer sisters sometimes have to do in 
London and country ball-rooms. 

Before beginning to play I had a 
hint from the head lady to leave no 
pauses between the dances, but to go 
on playing—until I dropped off the 
chair from sheer fatigue. The reason 
for this, she told me, was that instead 
of resting or chatting in the intervals, 
factory girls almost invariably quarrel, 
and even come to blows sometimes, be- 
tween dances. 

So the only way to ensure peace is 
to keep them hard at it without a mo- 
ment’s pause. Noticing that I looked 
tired during the course of the evening, 
one really very pretty girl came up to 
the piano and said, to my surprise, 
“You just let me play a polka for them, 
Miss, and you ’ave a rest.” I grate 
fully accepted the offer, and without a 
note of music she sat down and played 
with spirit and good rhythm a polka, to 
which the whole room danced vigor- 
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ously. I was watching them with in- 
terest, leaning against the wall in a 
retired corner, when I suddenly felt 
myself seized round the arms, a voice 
shouted in my ears, “You come on and 
‘ave a turn with me, Miss,” and before 
I had time to think of refusing I found 
myself capering wildly down the long 
room, supported and very well steered 
by my burly partner, who encouraged 
me to “Go ahead” whenever I mur- 
mured that I should like to rest a mo- 
ment. So, tired as I was, and stifling 
as was the atmosphere, to call it noth- 
ing worse, I felt I must go on polkaing 
and prancing till the factory girl who 
had taken my place at the piano saw 
fit to stop playing. How I did it I 
cannot now imagine; but it would 
have been considered “very proud and 
stuck-up” to give in, and fatal to my 
usefulness and popularity in the future. 
Perfectly exhausted by 10.15, I joyfully 
shut the piano and shook hands affec- 
tionately with several girls who said 
they must go “’ome now, as their pals 
[i.e., young men] were waiting outside 
to escort them.” About fifteen elected 
to remain a few minutes for evening 
prayers in the little chapel upstairs. I 
followed, and was, as the musician of 
the evening, asked to sit down at a 
battered little harmonium and play a 
couple of hymns. I obeyed, of course, 
and the girls quite suddenly sobered 
down, and with real reverence knelt 
and joined in the short service. Ten 
minutes later they had all departed, 
and my first evening at an East End 
slum settlement came to an end. 

We had also two clubs of forty boys 
each who came weekly to the settle- 
ment, but, unless two or three men, 
friends of the ladies, or the neighbor- 
ing clergy came in to keep order, the 
evenings were, during my short visit, 
more often than not brought to a pre- 
mature close by the riotous behavior of 
the boys, many of whom were regular 
hooligans. Games of all sorts were 
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provided, but music and songs were, on 
the whole, the most popular form of 
amusement, and choruses of a warlike 
eharacter were shouted with the great- 
est ardor. One club of boys was abso- 
lutely unmanageable without the as- 
sistance of three or four men inside and 
a policeman outside, and it was neces- 
sary to maintain very strict watch to 
prevent the boys from stealing, or, in 
their own language, “nicking” such ar- 
ticles belonging to the club as they 
might take a fancy to. The greatest 
patience is needed in dealing with 
them if any good results are to be 
achieved. Of course, the younger they 
join the club the more chance there is 
of a reformation. The other boys’ club 
interested me less than that of these 
hooligans, as, though they were obvi- 
ously of a somewhat higher stamp, and 
would doubtless have thought it be- 
neath them to steal, they lacked the 
spontaneous, warm-hearted  temper- 
aments of the others. Their faults 
were the ordinary failings, common to 
school-boys, and quarrelling, jealousy, 
spite, temper, and disobedience are 
from their very familiarity more de- 
pressing to combat than the “nicking” 
and hooliganistic tendencies. Strange 
as it may seem, I think we all pre- 
ferred the rough boys in our hearts. 

The treats to which I have alluded 
were extended to both boys and girls, 
on which occasions exhibitions and 
grand feasts took place in an adjoining 
shed in the yard, commonly used for 
boxing and fencing by the boys. The 
neighboring clergy made a point of 
coming to all these, if but for a short 
time, and seemed to co-operate most 
heartily with the ladies in their en- 
deavors to humanize and encourage 
both boys and girls. 

The preparation for these feasts and 
treats was anything but a sinecure. 
The shed had to be decorated; many 
loaves and cakes had to be cut up; and 
speaking for myself, and I fancy for 
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other visitors also, I can truly say that 
by the time the boys and girls arrived 
we were all, including the servants, so 
tired that we would have joyfully 
gone to bed. But it was a real pleas- 
ure to see on these occasions the beam- 
ing faces and to watch the efforts of all 
to be on their very best behavior. The 
treats were looked forward to for 
weeks beforehand, and I believe they 
really were gratefully appreciated. 
The efforts of the ladies of the settle- 
ment to improve the condition of the 
population in the midst of which they 
live are not confined to the younger 
members of it, but embrace also mar- 
ried women who work in the factories, 
and who by reason of their home duties 
are unable to join the clubs. Besides 
visiting them in their homes, they are 
accustomed to read to them or converse 
with them at the factories during the 
dinner-hour. The women had a sub- 
dued, crushed manner for the most 
part, and it went to my heart to see 
their pale, thin faces and their miser- 
able rags. But it was pleasant to see 
how they enjoyed the readings, and 
how eagerly they welcomed the mag- 
azines which the ladies of the settle- 
ment gave me for distribution among 
them. On the other hand, it was only 
too evident that many of the employers 
were utterly indifferent to the comfort 
and health of these poor women. A 
large number of those who live at too 
great a distance from their work to go 
home to dinner are in the habit of 
bringing their meals with them. There 
was a good coffee-shop started as a pri- 
vate speculation some few years ago 
where I understand a dinner can be 
had at a moderate charge; but this also 
is too far from some of the work-places, 
and at any rate there are many who 
cannot, or do not, dine there. Where 
no separate shed is provided to shelter 
these there is no alternative for them 
but to eat in the streets or the nearest 
public-house, or to squat upon the floor 
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of the buiding in which they work. 
In such cases there is no fire at which 
they can either warm themselves or 
boil water for their tea. I made shift 
in one such place to sit upon an iron 
shaft in preference to the earthen floor 
whilst I read to about twenty women 
huddled on the ground in this way, and 
I did not find it luxurious. Happily 
the employers are not all indifferent to 
the comfort and health of these poor 
women. It is told of at least one fac- 
tory proprietor in this crowded dis- 
trict that in his anxiety to make money 
he does not forget what is due to his 
fellow mortals—that he pays them lib- 
erally, does not work them excessively 
long hours,.and does all he can to make 
life bearable for them away from the 
public-house. In one factory to which 
I was sent to read I found that a room 
*had been allotted for the use of the 
women and girls during the dinner- 
hour and that a superintendent had 
been appointed to attend to the fire and 
provide hot water, as well as to main- 
tain order and suppress bad language. 
But I fear these are very exceptional 
eases. Both in the factories and at the 
coffee-shop which I have mentioned, la- 
dies who go to read during the dinner- 
hour are received with the greatest cor- 
diality and gratitude by the women. 
At the same time any one who under- 
takes to read or sing to these people 
must be prepared for very plain speak- 
ing on the part of her audience. A 
kind lady who sang once or twice at a 
factory, being rather husky at the time, 
was candidly informed at the conclu- 
sion of the performance that it was 
“quite plain she did not know how to 
sing.” Fortunately, she had a full 
The Monthly Review. 
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sense of the ludicrous and told the 
story with evident amusement. 

Since I left the settlement I learn 
that little temperance guilds have been 
formed in the hope of counteracting the 
drink clubs. That such clubs are al- 
lowed or winked at by proprietors or 
foremen of factories is most abomi- 
nable. But indeed only those who are 
brought into close contact with the fac- 
tories in the East End, as the clergy 
and the members of the settlements are, 
can kaow what abuses exist in them. 
Whether any steps can be taken to 
remedy them is beyond the scope of 
this paper. I am content to give facts, 
leaving my readers to draw their own 
inferences. 

Besides the visits to factories and 
the club meetings and the treats al- 
ready described, other philanthropic 
business makes almost unceasing de- 
mands upon the ladies of the settlement 
in my slum. There are Sunday-school 
teaching and Bible classes, mothers’ 
meetings, and Bands of Hope, all car- 
ried on under the clergy of the district. 
Some of the ladies are on the local com- 
mittee of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety and take an active part in its 
work. There is a Factory Girls’ Coun- 
try Holiday Fund to be managed, coun- 
try holidays for children, a society for 
the relief of distress, and other useful 
works of like character, in all of which 
the resident ladies of the settlement 
are engaged. The particulars of these 
I do not remember. But 1 venture to 
hope that I have told enough to give 
some idea of life in a slum settlement 
and to elicit the reader’s admiration 
for the noble women who devote their 
lives to the management of them. 

A. Gleig. 
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A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. 


We, who were children in our time, 

And who, though something past our prime, 
Still healthily survive, 

Must often, when we come in touch 

With modern infants, marvel much 
To find ourselves alive. 


The milk they drink, I am advised, 
Must first be duly sterilized, 

Or else with seal and vow 
Labelled, to prove to every eye 
That it has been provided by 

A non-consumptive cow. 


The briefest snuffie from afar 
Proclaims the imminent catarrh, 
And calls for potent cures; 
The slightest symptom of a biush 
Is followed by an eager rush 
To take their temperatures. 


About them hums a busy tribe 
Of doctors, ready to prescribe 
New simples and tabloids, 
And surgeons quite prepared to ease 
Them all of their appendices, 
And eke their adenoids. 
Ah, what a change from those old days 
When all the world, and all its ways, 
And we ourselves, were green! 
Days, when eternally sharp set 
We ate whatever we could get, 
Nor recked about hygiene. 


I recollect, when I was young, 

Once or twice thrusting forth my tongue, 
Though why I could not tell, 

And after some heroic bout, 

Politely christened a “blow-out,” 
I may have felt unwell. 


Yet even at that early date 
Victorian microbes lay in wait 
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In every bite and sup; 
So, I repeat, grown wiser now, 
I am constrained to wonder how 
We managed to grow up. 


My Plato’s works on yonder shelf 
Commend the maxim “Know yourself,” 
As conduct’s safest guide; 
It seems a later nursery law 
Adapts this immemorial saw 
To “Know your own inside.” 
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The Oxford University Press has re- 
cently published: “The English Hym- 
nal,” a new hymn-book for use in the 
Church of England as a companion to 
the Book of Common Prayer. Some of 
its special features are as follows: The 
inclusion of a large number of hymns 
not in other books, and the exclusion 
of feeble hymns or hymns that are 
never sung; the printing of hymns as 
their authors wrote them, the names 
of authors and translators being given 
at the head of each hymn, and the 
composer, name and measure at the 
head of each tune; hymns for special 
seasons, for Holy Communion and for 
the Commemoration of the Departed; 
Office Hymns for both morning and 
evening for all days in the Prayer Book 
Kalendar. New translations have been 
made where necessary. 


It is the story of an orphan heiress— 
first in her uncle’s gloomy castle in 
the Thuringian forest, then at the 
court of King Jerome of Westphalia— 
that Agnes and Egerton Castle tell in 
their latest novel, “If Youth But 
Knew.” There is a scheming aunt, a 
profligate courtier, a gallant lover, and 
hairbreadth ’scapes to spare; the his- 
torical background is effective, and the 
reader with a penchant for romantic 


fiction will find the story wholly to his 
satisfaction. But the old _ fiddler 
whose music dominates the plot is a 
figure quite out of the ordinary, and 
by the delicacy of sentiment with 
which the authors have drawn him, as 
well as by some striking descriptive 
passages relating to the French Revo- 
lution and the Napoleonic conquests, 
they have given to their book a dis- 
tinct individuality. The Macmillan 
Co. 


A sweet-natured, high-minded young 
Southerner with a group of aunts and 
great-aunts watching over his career, 
a dashing girl of Newport’s smartest 
set, in love either with him or his pro- 
spective phosphates and playing for 
time between him and a New York 
multi-millionaire, and her rival, the 
hero’s piquant and charming kins- 
woman who presides over the counter 
of the Wqman’s Exchange—these are 
the leading figures in Owen Wister’s 
delightful novel, “Lady Baltimore.” 
The ingenious construction of the story 
adds to its interest. The scene is laid 
in a Southern seaboard city whose 
identity is easily guessed; the action 
occupies only three or four weeks; and 
the narrator is a young amateur gene- 
alogist who arrives from the North 
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just as affairs are reaching a crisis 
and pieces together the romance from 
the gossip of his boarding-house table 
and the discreet hints dropped by the 
stately dames of the old régime whose 
hospitable doors his letters of intro- 
duction open. Whether the book be 
read for its sympathetic sketches of 
Southern life, its diversified discussion 
of the negro question, its vivid satire 
of the “yellow rich,” or its story pure 
and simple, it will be counted one of 
the most brilliant of the season. The 
Macmillan Co. 


Professor C. T. Winchester, who oc- 
cupies the chair of English literature 
in Wesleyan University, is the author 
of a new life of John Wesley, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, 
which is of moderate proportions and 
written with such candor and good 
sense as commend it to the attention 
of the impartial reader. While he has 
not disregarded other sources of in- 
formation, Professor Winchester has 
drawn most of his material from Wes- 
ley’s own incomparable Journal and 
Letters. His picture of the great 
founder of Methodism is free from ex- 
aggeration; but he justly gives a high 
place to his personality and to the 
movement which he led as transform- 
ing forces in English life, in lesser as 
in greater things, remarking at one 
point that “the man who exerted the 
most beneficial influence upon English 
manners and minor morals at the 
middle of the eighteenth century was 
not my lord Chesterfield or any of his 
ilk: it was John Wesley.” He sketches 
the varied activities, the spiritual 
struggles, the public work and the 
private life of the great preacher and 
evangelist, not omitting the story of 
his luckless marriage. Aside from its 
personal and religious interest, this 
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biography has value as a picture of 
middle-class life in England in the 
eighteenth century. 


There is a large class of discrimina- 
ting readers, impatient of the crudities 
of current fiction, who are in the habit 
of looking forward to a new novel by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward with unquestion- 
ing confidence that it will be “worth 
while.” ‘“Fenwick’s Career” will shake 
their faith. It bears, of course, on 
every page the marks of the writer’s 
mellow culture, wide acquaintance 
with literary and artistic questions, 
and keen interest in ethical problems. 
The background, the atmosphere, are 
what one expects, and enjoys. But the 
re-appearance of familiar types—-Mrs. 
Ward’s detractors will be saying, 
louder than ever, that her characters 
are all “types’—does not add to the 
reader’s satisfaction. Fenwick’s Ege- 
ria, Madame de Pastourelles, recalls 
Eleanor; Arthur Welby is a pale copy 
of Jacob Delafield and Aldous Rae- 
burn; and his miserable little wife sug- 
gests Letty Tressady. Fenwick him- 
self, a young artist of obscure birth 
but brilliant talents, who is led, by a 
stupid blunder at the very outset of 
his London career, into concealing the 
fact that he has a wife and child in 
Westmoreland, is an inconsequent, vac- 
illating fellow, with scarcely force 
enough to make a character-study of, 
not to say a hero; and the misfortunes 
which overtake him are the logical out- 
come not of his graver but of his more 
trivial ‘faults, so that the final im- 
pression is confused and the ultimate 
purpose of the story left in doubt. Se- 
quence and emphasis point the moral 
that a thriftless man needs a frugal 
wife. But Mrs. Ward surely cannot 
have intended anything so obvious. 
Harper & Bros. 





